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SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 


ROPAGANDA and stereotypes have influenced the education 

of Negroes both in separate and so-called integrated schools. 

It has been assumed that Negroes have special talents along 
the lines of the arts, but that they are inherently weak in science and 
mathematics. Upon this assumption are based the watered-down 
programs of science and mathematics that frequently are offered to 
Negro students on all levels of instruction. If the assumption is 
false, and biological evidence tends to prove that it is, the inade- 
quacy of the educational program is responsible for the apparent 
weakness of Negroes in science and mathematics. 

The idea of Negroes having minds that would become “confused 
by figures” is similar to an idea in earlier generations that Negroes 
would not make good factory workers. The “hum of the machinery 
would put them to sleep,” it was said. Thousands of Negroes em- 
ployed at machines in war-expanded industry enjoyed the inflated 
salaries, delivered the goods and did their sleeping at home. The 
whole idea proved to be a myth and not a matter of a racial trait 
at all. 

Throughout the history of this country, individual Negro scientists 
and inventors have contributed to American progress. It is explained, 
however, that these were exceptional Negroes. Then there are great 
Negro scientists who have emerged from the programs of formal 
education. Here again, we are told, that the relative smallness of 
the number of great Negro scientists tends to prove the contentions 
that Negroes lack a true science tradition and that they “are not 
scientifically inclined.” 

The persistence of propaganda related to the Negro’s lack of 
scientific and mathematical ability cannot excuse the inadequacy of 
the educational programs that are responsible for deficiencies in these 
areas. There is need for redirection and the shifting of emphasis in 
the education of Negroes. There is need for readjustment of science 
and mathematics courses on the various levels of instruction to pro- 
mote achievement more nearly related to the biological capacity of 
Negroes. With adequate methods and materials on all levels, to 
furnish incentive and build experience step-by-step, science and math- 
ematics teachers of Negro youth will be laying the foundation of a 
true science and mathematics tradition. 
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THE NEGRO 


natural sciences in the mod- 

ern world makes it impera- 
tive for any social group to con- 
tribute productive scientists if the 
group wishes to be considered as 
socially and culturally effective. It 
is, therefore, appropriate in assay- 
ing the Negro’s contribution to 
American life to give attention to 
some of his past contributions, to 
discuss,his present scientific and in- 
ventive output, and, most impor- 
tant perhaps, to give some hints as 
to his future in science. 

In undertaking such a survey, 
we must guard equally against the 
tendency towards positive exagger- 
ation which is designed more to en- 
hance the pride of a distraught 
people than to give critical under- 
standing, and the opposite tendency 
of universal disparagement. I be- 
lieve that the only way to avoid 
these dangers is to state with some 
precision the criteria to be em- 
ployed. I shall be guided by the 
following conventions: A Negro sci- 
entist shall be considered to be do- 
ing or to have done significant work 
if he has published or is publishing 
research articles in recognized sci- 
entific periodicals of international 
circulation, or if he is working as a 
scientist in the basic or develop- 
mental research laboratory of a ma- 
jor industry. In the field of in- 
vention, the Negro must have pat- 
ents which are being developed by 
some industry or company. Even 
within these limitations, I shall not 
be able to mention each Negro who 
has contributed. It will be shown, 
I hope, that such encyclopedic cor- 
rectness. is not necessary to estab- 
lish the premise that the Negro is 
contributing and will contribute 
even more impressively in the fu- 
ture to science and technology. 


Es HE enormous prestige of the 


I: 


BioLoay : 


AND SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 


By Dr. HerMAn BRANSON 


Possibly the most impressive sci- 
entific work of any Negro is that of 
Ernest Everett Just (Ph.D., Chi- 
cago), late professor of Zoology in 
Howard University. Professor Just 
was a matchless experimenter with 
a broad knowledge of zoology. His 
sixty papers and two books are still 
models of fine technique and deep 
understanding. Just made signifi- 
cant contributions to cytology, the 
study of cells. His book, ‘‘ Biology 
of the Cell Surface,’’ summarizes 
his research on the importance of 
extra nuclear substances in the cell. 

Dr. Just attracted many able stu- 
dents. At least four continued their 
work to the level of the doctorate: 
Hyman Y. Chase (Ph.D., Stanford 
University), Louis A. Hansborough 
(Ph.D., Harvard University), Ruth 
Smith Lloyd (Ph.D., Western Re- 
serve), and R. A. Young (Ph.D., 
Pennsylvania). This is not an in- 
considerable output when you con- 
sider that approximately 40 Ne- 
groes have received doctorates in 
the biological sciences. 

A man whose work made him sec- 
ond to Dr. Just in biology, was the 
late Charles Harry Turner (Ph.D., 
Chicago), who was a careful stu- 
dent of insect behavior. He pub- 
lished many papers which won for 
him an international reputation as 
an authority on entomology. 

Most of the other men who have 
contributed to the research litera- 
ture of biology are still active and 
are encouragingly young. The 
group associated with Atlanta Uni- 
versity is the most productive, both 
in research and in students. The 
two men most responsible for the 
Atlanta program are Samuel M. 
Nabrit (Ph.D., Brown), professor of 
biology in Atlanta University, and 
Harold E. Finley (Ph.D., Wiscon- 
sin), who are still actively engaged 
in research. Several students from 
the Atlanta school are contributing 
regularly to scientific journals, 


among whom are: Charles W. 
Buggs (Ph.D., Minnesota), assis- 
tant professor, Wayne University 
Medical School, and Walter M. 
Booker (Ph.D., Chicago), assistant 
professor, Howard University Med- 
ical School. 

The work of Russell L. Anderson 
(Ph.D., Pittsburgh), H. B. Crouch 
(Ph.D., Iowa State College), and 
Joseph L. Williams (Ph.D., Penn- 
sylvania) deserves mention. 

In botany, Charles S. Parker 
(Ph.D., Pennsylvania State), pro- 
fessor at Howard University, is an 
indefatigable contributor. Thomas 
W. Turner (Ph.D., Cornell) is al- 
most as productive. Among the 
younger men in botany, James 
Henderson (Ph.D., Wisconsin), 
shows much research promise. 
CHEMISTRY : 

Chemistry is the scientific field 
most often alluded to in discussing 
the Negro scientist since there we 
find two dramatic personalities, 
George Washington Carver and 
Perey L. Julian (Ph.D., Vienna). 
Carver published little and his po- 
sition in science is not easy to 
judge. His influence and value, 
however, are of inestimable worth. 
His fame is doing more to stimu- 
late interest in scientific work 
among Negroes than many techni- 
eal papers. 

Julian is not only a most success- 
ful industrial chemist, director of 
research, Glidden Paint Company 
of Chicago, but his published work 
on so-called pure scientific subjects 
marks him as probably the most 
productive of the 37 Negroes who 
have reeeived the doctorate in 
chemistry. 

The Howard University Depart- 
ment of Chemistry is doing very 
creditable work in research and in 
producing students. R. Percy 
Barnes (Ph.D., Harvard), is the 
most productive worker of the de- 
partment. S. R. Cooper (Ph.D., 
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Cornell) ; Kelso B. Morris (Ph.D., 
Cornell) ; Victor Tulane (Ph.D., 
Michigan) ; and Vernon Wilkerson 
(M.D., Iowa; Ph.D., Minnesota), 
professor of bio-chemistry in the 
Medical School, have been consis- 
tent contributors. Lloyd N. Fergu- 
son (Ph.D., California), the young- 
est member of the department, has 
published three papers within the 
last year and gives promise of a 
distinguished career. The Carver 
Research Foundation at Tuskegee, 
has Associated an enthusiastic group 
of capable young men headed by 
Russell W. Brown (Ph.D., Towa 
State), from whom creditable re- 
search work is expected. Clarence 
T. Mason (Ph.D., McGill) and Ed- 
ward Belton (Ph.D., Iowa) are 
closely associated with Brown in 
the work at the Foundation. Both 
have done able work. Work of the 
very highest caliber has been re- 
ported by John L. Jones (Ph.D.. 
Stanford) and James E. LuValle 
(Ph.D., California Institute of 
Technology). Both Jones and Lu- 
Valle are now in industry. 


IN THE MEDICAL SCIENCES: 


Most of the medical research em- 
anates from the medical schools at 
Howard and Meharry. The large 
municipal hospitals staffed by Ne- 
groes are the sites of another con- 
siderable portion. The remainder is 
traceable to a few Negro physicians 
employed in large universities such 
as Chicago and Harvard. We must 
mention the work of W. Montague 
Cobb (M.D., Howard; Ph.D., West- 
ern Reserve) in physical anthro- 
pology; Julian H. Lewis (M.D., 
Rush; Ph.D., Chicago) in patholo- 
gy; A. H. Maloney (M.D., Indiana; 
Ph.D., Wisconsin) in pharmacolo- 
gy; M. Wharton Young (M.D., 
Howard; Ph.D., Michigan) in 
anatomy; Charles R. Drew (M.D., 
McGill; D.M.S., Columbia) in 
blood plasma; Robert S. Jason 
(M.D., Howard; Ph.D., Chicago) 
in pathology; H. D. West (Ph.D., 
Illinois) in chemistry. 


MATHEMATICS AND PHYSICS: 


In mathematics we find a bril- 
liant array of voung research sci- 


entists who have few peers among 
the younger scientists in any field. 
David Blackwell (Ph.D., Illinois) 
is a frequent contributor to the ma- 
jor journals on probability ; J. Er- 
nest Wilkins (Ph.D., Chicago) is 
doing significant work in geometry 
and analysis; W. Scheifflin Claytor 
(Ph.D., Michigan) has made an en- 
viable reputation in_ topology. 
Other able mathematicians who 
must be mentioned are D. W. 
Woodward (Ph.D., Pennsylvania) 
in topology and Joseph A. Pierce 
(Ph.D., Michigan) who has publi- 
cations in statistics. 

In physies we find the third 
member of the triumvirate of out- 
standing Negro scientists, for 
grouped with Carver and Just is 
most often heard the name of Imes. 
Elmer S. Imes (Ph.D., Michigan), 
late professor of physics at Fisk 
University, won his scientific repu- 
tation almost wholly through an 
unusually competent thesis on the 
infra-red spectra of the hydrogen 
halides. This work in spectroscopy 
seems to have influenced many 
others, for no less than four of the 
twelve Negroes who received their 
degrees sinces Imes have worked 
in this field. 

Among the younger men in this 
field who are contributing with 
some regularity are Floyd R. 
Banks (Ph.D., Pennsylvania) ; Hu- 
bert M. Thaxton (Ph.D., Wiscon- 
sin); and Lawrence Robinson 
(Ph.D, Harvard). 


INDUSTRY : 


It is difficult to determine the 
number of Negroes in the major in- 
dustrial research laboratories. Ac- 
cording to Ferguson there were 300 
Negro chemists in industry in 1940. 
The vast majority must be em- 
ployed as technicians or on the low- 
er professional levels for there is 
little published material coming 
from the group and they are not 
widely known. The best known in- 
dividual scientists are James Par- 
sons of Duriron in Dayton, Ohio; 
Perey L. Julian of the Glidden 
Company in Chicago; and Lloyd 
A. Hall, Chief Chemist of the Grif- 
fith Laboratories of Chicago, and 
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during the war a large number of 
young Negroes went into research 
laboratories and many remain. 

There is a considerable group at 
the National Bureau of Standards. 
W. Lincoln Hawkins (Ph.D., Me- 
Gill) after holding a National Re- 
search Council Fellowship at Co- 
lumbia, joined the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories as a research chemist. 
Louis Roberts joined the research 
and developmental staff of Syl- 
vania and has done important de- 
velopmental work on radar. East- 
man Kodak has several very able 
Negroes including Samuel Dent 
(Ph.D., Cincinnati) ; Lawrence H. 
Knox (Ph.D., Mass. Institute of 
Technology) and James E. Lu- 
Valle. Floyd Banks and Warren 
Henry (Ph.D., Chicago) were in 
the Radiation Laboratory at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology during the war. And many 
others—Moddy Taylor (Ph.D., Chi- 
eago), Edward R. Russell, George 
Reed, et al—were employed on the 
atomic bomb project. 

In a talk before the American 
Physical Society in New York dur- 
ing January, 1946, Dr. Arthur H. 
Compton, one of the leaders in the 
atomic bomb project, emphasized 
that the atomic bomb had revealed 
that ‘‘colored and white, christian 
and Jew’’ worked together for a 
common purpose. This statement 
is indirect evidence that a consider- 
able number of Negroes were em- 
ployed on the project. 

The preceding catalogue is by 
no means exhaustive. I am confi- 
dent that there are many others 
who should be listed whose contri- 
butions are significant as those re- 
corded. My purpose has been two- 
fold: to empasize that Negroes 
have done and are doing research 
work of the highest grade in major 
universities as evidenced by their 
training; ard secondly, to call at- 
tention to the fact that Negroes are 
performing significant work after 
leaving the university in our in- 
dustries, government laboratories, 
and universities. 


II. 
One must admit, however, that 
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if we apply a radical criterion the 
performance is not too impressive. 
That criterion is ‘‘if all Negro sci- 
entists were removed would any 
major research project be forced to 
terminate?’’ I cannot answer that 
question but I suspect the answer 
is ‘‘No.’’ The Negro has not con- 
tributed to American science and 
technology consistent with his pop- 
ulation proportion. 

In the period 1875-1943, 36 Ne- 
groes received the Ph.D. in Chem- 
istry; 12 in Physics; 8 in Mathe- 
matics, and one in Geology. On 
the other hand, in the period 1913- 
1940, in American universities 
there were 2,257 doctorates in psys- 
ies, 1,374 in mathematics, 1.070 in 
geology, 7,359 in chemistry and 781 
in engineering. With approximate- 
ly 65 Class A colleges competing 
for their services, it is readily seen 
that the few Negroes with the for- 
mal training basic for research 
have found their way into college 
teaching. 

With the factual background 

here developed, we may look more 
closely into the problem of increas- 
ing the Negro participation in the 
scientific and technological life of 
America. That this participation 
is needed is evidenced by the wide 
awareness that to insure a desir- 
able future for our country we 
need every child of high scientific 
ability developed to the limit of his 
capacities. ‘‘The New York Times’’ 
reported Dr. Bush, the war-time 
leader of the Office of Scientific Re- 
search and Development, as stating 
to a congressional committee that, 
the government must assume respon- 
sibility for building up a reservoir of 
young scientists, to maintain our 
proper place as the world leader of 
selence. It is utterly impossible to 
do the job by private donations. The 
job has become one of government 
responsibility. 
The Congress is almost certain to 
establish some type of National 
Science Foundation with a yearly 
budget of millions of dollars. One 
of the major functions of this foun- 
dation will be to seek out and train 
able young people in the sciences. 

That the Negro will participate 
in this program becomes clear when 


one examines the record presented 
above and looks into history. There 
are two persons who come immedi- 
ately to mind when we think of the 
early history of the Negro in sci- 
ence and technology: Edward Bou- 
chet and Norbert Rillieux. 

Little has been recorded of Bou- 
chet. He received his A.B. and 
Ph.D., from Yale where he was 
elected a member of Phi Beta Kap- 
pa. His thesis was entitled ‘‘ Mea- 
suring Refractive Indices.’’ It is 
significant that the Ph.D. was con- 
ferred in 1876, just 10 years after 
the first doctorate was conferred by 
any American university. Rillieux 
(1806-1894) preceded Bouchet. 
George P. Meade of the Colonial 
Sugar Company, Gramercy, La., in 
‘«The Scientific Monthly’’ for April 
1946, has given the best account of 
Rillieux’s work—although he was 
mentioned in the popular novel 
‘*Foxes of Harrow.’’ Meade states: 
The little known history of Norbert 
Rillieux, Negro engineer, inventor, 
and scientist of ante-bellum days is 
seattered through text-books on evap- 
oration, sugar journals, and sugar 
reference books... . 

The great scientific contribution which 
Rillieux made was his recognition of 
the steam economies which can be ef- 
fected by repeated use of the latent 
heat in the steam and vapors. 

Meade quotes the opinion of a 
Charlese S. Browne, eminent sugar 
chemist of the U. 8. Department of 
Agriculture : 

I have always held that Rillieux’s in- 
vention is the greatest in the history 
of American chemical engineering and 
I know of no other invention that has 
brought so great a saving to all 
branches of chemical engineering. 
In turning from such men as Bou- 
chet, Rillieux, Carver, Imes and 
Just to the present, we are heart- 
ened by the evidences of outstand- 
ing research inventiveness despite 
the severest handicaps. We may 
come to the present with assurance 
that with opportunity and encour- 
agement the Negro can contribute 
greatly to maintaining and enhanc- 
ing our national leadership in sci- 
ence. The scientist must have tft 
facilities and environment for 
work, however; and opportunities 
for our young people must be pro- 
vided. 
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III. 

Inasmuch as most Negroes with 
the basic training for research in 
science are employed in colleges, 
the college must assume the respon- 
sibility for providing the facilities 
and surroundings conducive to re- 
search. Unfortunately, the colleges 
eannot do that. If the following 
statement could be made of the 
Southern white institutions in 1942, 
it is even more applicable to the 
Negro colleges. 

The sort of scientific training which 
our students must have cannot be pro- 
vided by second-rate institutions, and 
it has been repeatedly shown that we 
have relatively few institutions in the 
South which could, by any stretch of 
imagination, be regarded as approach- 
ing the status of first-rate universities. 
It is doubtful, however, whether there 
is a single institution in the South 
that is giving adequate attention and 
support to the sciences to enable them 
to meet their responsibilities in the 
development of the resources of the 
South and the solution of its problems. 

Few people actually realize how ex- 
pensive graduate work and research 
in the sciences must inevitably be. In 
attempting to build for research, we 
must face this fact; for, if we build 
graduate schools only to the level of 
mediocrity, we shall have accom- 
plished practically nothing. Both cost 
and expediency will demand that we 
attempt to build neither too rapidly 
nor too widely, but first-rate univer- 
sities in the South must come, and the 
cost, even for the South is not pro- 
hibitive. 

Research is an honored word in 
many Negro colleges, but the impli- 
mentation is lacking. I know of no 
college where research is considered 
as the characteristic function of a 
professor, or any Negro college 
where research and teaching are 
actually on parity. The greatly in- 
creased enrollment in the Negro 
college is lowering the small level 
of scientific research output which 
we once found. The university is 
the focus of most basic scientific re- 
search in every country. We must, 
therefore, give especial attention to 
how the Negro people must strive 
to give expression to the great po- 
tential creativeness latent in our 
young people. 

Before this problem can be prop- 
erly viewed, it is essential to have 
some appreciation of the demands 
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of modern research and an under- 
standing of some aspects of the Ne- 
gro problem in America. Secon- 
darily, we are trying to answer the 
question of how to discover, de- 
velop, and foster scientific talent 
in our young people, and of how 
we may increase the opportunity 
for their development in our col- 
leges. 

The age of the ascetic recluse in 
science is passing. The vision that 
so many people still hold of a lone 
man in his laboratory with poor fa- 
cilities and no assistance is false. 
We do not wish to imply, however, 
that there are no more of the great 
individuals who conduct important 
research with limited facilities but 
these men are definitely in the mi- 
nority. Einstein would be placed 
in that category when we recall 
his working as a patent office clerk 
in Switzerland, and at the same 
time formulating the special theory 
of relativity. But Einstein is a 
unique worker, and as Infeld ob- 
served : 

The elue to the understanding of 
Kinstein’s role in seience lies in his 
loneliness and aloofness. In this re- 
spect he differs from all other sei- 
entists IT know. 

But even Einstein has profited 
from the protection and patronage 
of a great research institution, the 
Institute of Advanced Study at 
Princeton. There are other in- 
stances of solitary geniuses, who 
achieved scientific work of great 
importance despite great handi- 
caps. - Mathematics has several. 
There is the picture of Euler per- 
forming the enormously compli- 
cated mathematical description of 
the motion of the moon in spite 
of his blindness and a house full 
of uninhibited children. Or, there 
is the indefatigable Weierstrass, 
teaching all day in a boys’ school, 
drinking wine with gay govern- 
ment officials.and young officers 
in the evening, and writing great 
mathematics in the late hours of 
the night. And, of course, we can- 
not forget the statement of the 
American Physicist Rowland who 
replied to a former student that to 
participate in research you ‘‘don’t 
need money, don’t need time, all 


you need is the will.’’ We could 
multiply those examples, but such 
geniuses are historically rare. We 
are concerned about the host of 
people of lesser ability whose tal- 
ents can be submerged by the social 
and economic circumstances. 


The present situation in science 
bears out the contention that sci- 
ence does not prosper without en- 
couragement; that scientists can- 
not work without facilities, without 
leisure, without a modicum of free- 
dom from distracting social and 
economic factors. Cannon summar- 
ized the problem succintly in his 
scientific autobiography. ‘‘ The Way 
of an Investigator.’’ 


The possibilities of research by 
simple means have largely disap- 
peared. Expensive apparatus, great 
amounts of expendable material, and 
proper assistance — secretarial and 
technical—are essential in modern re- 
search. What generous financial sup- 
port does for an investigator is to in- 
crease and accelerate his output. If 
he has ample money to aid him he is 
not compelled to spend time in a shop 
making necessary apparatus, but can 
order it made by skillful machinists; 
he is not required to undertake the 
labor of rearing and attending to ani- 
mals for his studies, but can buy the 
animals from reliable dealers or hire 
someone to breed them and give them 
proper care; he need not make charts, 
graphs and tables, or prepare tracings 
and records for publication, but can 
employ a draftsman to attend to these 
matters. Just insofar as an investi- 
gator is freed from distracting atten- 
tion to a variety of minor tasks which, 
though essential, are better performed 
by expert technicians in ‘the several 
fields, is he enabled to devote himself 
to his own special functions—keeping 
in touch with the. moving frontier of 
knowledge, the newest literature, the 
latest discoveries; estimating the sig- 
nificance of fresh achievements in 
other places as related to his own ecur- 
rent studies; and, by conferences with 
his fellow workers and by personal 
engagement in experiments, partici- 
pating in the advances into new terri- 
tory. 

A seasoned investigator has many 
more pregnant ideas than he alone ean 
work upon. His service to society, 
therefore, can be enhanced by increas- 
iftg the number of his collaborators. 
For this reason the establishment of 
fellowships and research assistant- 
ships at his disposal is thoroughly 
justifiable. When such positions are 
occupied by intelligent and _ well- 
trained young devotees of science they 
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augment the productivity of a leader 
in research both by adding to his 
“hands” and by helping to evolve new 
ideas, methods, and theories in the 
natural give-and-take of collaboration, 


When we review the preceding 
paragraphs we are struck by an ap- 
parent misalignment, for here we 
are talking about the scientist after 
he has received his basic training 
and orientation. In our case, we 
must give attention to the primary 
task of interesting our young peo- 
ple in scientific pursuits. The con- 
sensus is overwhelming that one 
must start with the very young in 
order to develop attitudes and in- 
terests essential for outstanding 
work in science. As a group we 
must place before our young peo- 
ple incentives and opportunities to 
develop scientific interests and hob- 
bies. Seience Service of Washing- 
ton has taken the leadership 
through its science clubs and publi- 
cations in fostering science among 
the high school students. The facili- 
ties of Science Service have been 
utilized by Westinghouse in con- 
ducting a science talent search 
among high school sudents. The 
Westinghouse Science Talent 
Search has recently concluded its 
sixth yearly program. During that 
period, the one Negro to qualify in 
the top 40 students was Miss Nancy 
Agnes Durant, a graduate of Dun- 
bar High School in Washington 
and a student at Radcliffe. From 
these talent searches, some other 
useful commentaries may be made 
relative to the instruction and mo- 
tivation in science over the coun- 
try. Few school systems where the 
instruction is known to be meager 
and facilities sub-standard place 
students among the winners in this 
search. The South is usually very 
poorly represented. 

No discussion of any kind of the 


Negro problem in America can pro- : 


ceed without reliance upon Myr- 
dal’s monumental ‘‘An American 
Dilemna.’’ His views are usually 
respected, so when he states that 
the Negro ‘‘lacks an intellectual 
tradition,’’ one must enter a dissent 
with caution. We shall not dissent 
but accept this as another difficulty 
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to overcome. The concept of intel- 
lectual traditions and their effec- 
tiveness in molding the social func- 
tion of a people is sometimes dis- 
eredited. When one thinks of a 
comparative group in American 
life with whom to compare the Ne- 
ero, one naturally hits upon the 
Jewish people. In discussing Jew- 
ish achievements, eminent scientists 
stress this factor. H. Zondek for 
example states 


For centuries Jews have manifested 
an exceptional aptitude for research in 
the different branches of the natural 
sciences, particularly in the field of 
medicine. Besides the peculiar factors 
governing the social structure, the 
study of medicine was somewhat tied 
up with the morals and ideals of the 
individual Jew. 


Brill remarks concerning Sig- 
mund Freud: 


Nevertheless, I feel that Freud’s 
Jewish decent—constitution—and his 
later experiences—e n vironment— 
played a great part in the moulding 
of his character, and in directing his 
future interests. Without going into 
an analysis of his character one can 
mention a few of his outstanding 
qualities. He had an inordinate curi- 
osity for knowledge and a stubborn 
perseverence in the pursuance of the 
same. Only those thoroughly versed 
in his works, who at the same time 
possess a thorough knowledge of the 
status of psychiatry before he came 
on the scene, can fully appreciate the 
magnitude of his achievements. To be 
sure, a strong desire for knowledge is 
no Jewish monopoly, but he did come 
from a race who even long before the 
diaspora were wont to drum into their 
male children’s heads that “knowledge 
is better than pearls.” And through 
the thousands of years of persecution 
when the Jew served as the scape-goat 
for the civilized Europe, he held on 
to learning with grim determination. 
It is my feeling that the Jew was the 
first to recognize the great value of 
“knowledge for knowledge’s sake.” 


The extent to which people may 
consciously modify their traditions 
so that scholarship and scientific ac- 
complishment may become as im- 
portant as other ideals is difficult 
to answer. That the Negro needs 
badly to give attention to such 
ideals is clear. The many centuries 
of high intellectual tradition have 
produced the outstanding Jewish 
scientists of our day. Whether a 
review of their intellectual history 


will reveal qualities which can be 
consciously developed by Negroes, 
remains moot. 

The great experiment of the Zi- 
onist Movement in Palestine, does 
furnish some important clues, in 
my opinion, as to how a people de- 
velop research and technological in- 
stitutions. The analogy is not too 
close to that of the Negro in Amer- 
ica since there is less (some insist 
that there is more) social and eco- 
nomic cause for the Negro to de- 
velop such services and institutions 
in America since they are already 
supplied. The plan and develop- 
ment of the Weizmann Research 
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Center at Rehovoth is well worth 
careful study by the major Negro 
colleges. Professor Louis K. Fieser 
of Harvard University described 
the unit thusly : 


The sections to be oceupied by the 
divisions have been carefully planned 
in consultations between the architect, 
the committee, and a scientist who is 
either the prospective chief of the di- 
vision in question or a sympathetic 
specialist in the field of research con- 
cerned. The building will be fully air- 
conditioned, it will be provided with 
all the ordinary and special services 
required (for example, a precision- 
instrument shop), and it will not lack 
for any known equipment or facility 
of assistance to efficient and thorough- 
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ly up-to-date research. The total cost 
is expected to be somewhat under one 
million dollars. 


That the physical facilities for a 
competent research institution can 
be had for a million dollars places 
such an institute within range of 
many Negro colleges. That amount 
is roughly a third of the yearly 
budget of at least one Negro uni- 
versity. 

We must not lose sight of: the 
fact that the equipment alone does 
no research. Personnel is the es- 
sential ingredient. And, even in 


Palestine, we find a wealth of 
trained scientific talent unmatched 
by the Negro in America. 


nV. 


Our survey of the Negro in sci- 
ence to this point has revealed that 
Negroes have accomplished high 
quality work in most scientific 
fields. They are products of the 
major American universities. They 
have produced men who understand 
and develop the most obstruse 
phases of modern mathematics and 
converse with assurance about the 
most recent development in nuclear 
physies to which they are contribut- 
ing. The only conclusion possible 
here is that the Negro is certainly 
capable of the highest type of in- 
tellectual activity in all fields and 
every opportunity must be pro- 
vided for the development of his 
abilities. 

There are some signs of group 
awareness to the problem of the Ne- 
gro in the sciences. One especially 
salutary omen is the formation of 
the National Institute of Science, 
an association of science teachers in 
Negro colleges. This organization 
meets in a yearly conference where 
reports of original research are pre- 
sented and educational problems 
are discussed. The group is doing 
much to stimulate scientific re- 
search and a higher quality of sci- 
ence instruction, both in the college 
and secondary school. 

The deepening scientific interest 
among Neroes is reflected in the in- 
creased attendance and participa- 
tion in the meetings and affairs of 
national learned societies. Until a 
few years ago, more than one or 


two Negroes at a convention of a 
national scientific group was rare. 
Now, meetings of the American 
Chemical Society, the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, the American Physical So- 
ciety, the American Mathematical 
Society, and others are regularly 
attended by Negro scientists from 
schools and industry. They con- 
tribute papers and participate in 
the discussion. 

At least ten or twenty of these 
men are fellows of the American 
Association for the Advancement 
of Science. W. Montague Cobb is 
on the editorial board of the Jour- 
nal of Physical Anthropology. The 
late Ernest Everett Just was a 
vice-president of the American So- 
ciety of Zoologists, a member of the 
editorial boards of the ‘‘ Biological 
Bulletin’’ and ‘‘Protoplasm’’ and 
a member of the Corporation of the 
Marine Biological Laboratory at 
Woods Hole. He also had the 
unique distinction of being the 
only Negro with a star, a mark of 
highly significant achievement in 
research, in the publication ‘‘ Amer- 
ican Men of Science.’’ 

Professors J. P. Moore and W. J. 
L. Wallace (Ph.D., Cornell), of 
West Virginia State are participat- 
ing in the national testing program 
of the American Chemical Society. 

In national honor societies, we 
find a healthy influx of the younger 
scientists. Many of the recent 
Ph.D.’s are members of Sigma Xi. 
Two have the distinction of belong- 
ing to both Phi Beta Kappa and 
Sigma Xi (R. L. McKinney, Ph.D., 
Chicago and R. R. MeDaniel, Ph.D., 
Cornell). 

Probably the most impressive 
omen is the recent development of 
research institutes and laboratories 
in Negro colleges. Leading the list 
is the Carver Foundation at Tuske- 
gee whose enthusiastic young sci- 
entists are laying the ground work 
for the research institute capable of 
handling the toughest problems in 
applied chemistry. It is expected 
that some of their work will be con- 
tributions to the research literature 
of chemistry and nutrition. A sec- 
ond development. of merit. is the re- 
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search laboratory in infra-red spec. 
troscopy at Fisk University under 
Professor Lawson (Ph.D., Michi- 
gan). Although his laboratory is 
not yet functioning, the develop. 
ment presages a turn to research in 
the natural sciences at Fisk. The 
third development is the increased 
emphasis upon scientific research at 
Howard University. The excellent 
facilities there especially in chem- 
istry and the more recently devel- 
oped facilities in other fields indi- 
cate an increased emphasis upon 
research in science. The Depart- 
ment of Chemistry at Howard has 
developed a program of research in 
organic, analytical and physical 
chemistry which has produced more 
work than any other science group. 
Actually, Professor R. Perey 
Barnes and his students, have in 
recent years published more papers 
in the ‘‘Journal of the American 
Chemical Society’’ than have the 
chemistry teachers at all other Ne- 
gro colleges. 

In this recital, the good work 
at the medical schools of Howard 
and Meharry must again be en- 
phasized. There is in both an en- 
hanced awareness of the high neces- 
sity for research. Such men as 
Young, Cobb, Booker, Maloney, 
West, J. B. Johnson and others are 
producing reputable papers with 
regularity. 

Another sign of the increased sci- 
entific activity of the Negro college 
lies in the fact that national foun- 
dations are making more and more 
grants to Negro scientists in Negro 
colleges, especially for research. 
Wood’s work in chemistry at St. 
Augustine is a good example. There 
were recent grants of sizable sums 
to Howard, Tuskegee, and Tennes- 
see State by Research Corporation 
of New York. The work at Tennes- 
see is under direction of Professor 
Carl Hill (Ph.D., Cornell) who is 
studying ketenes. Dr. Clarence T. 
Mason has charge of the grant at 
Tuskegee to work on alpha—bromo- 
ethers; the Howard grant under 
direction of the writer is for ‘‘co- 
operative research in physics and 

(Continued on page 151) 
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THE STORY OF BENJAMIN BANNEKER 
A NEGRO HISTORY PLAY FOR RADIO 


Epitor’s Note: Mrs. Thelma H. 
Johnson is a teacher of English at 
the Banneker Junior High School 
in Washington, D. C. As she is 
qualified also as a teacher of his- 
tory and of music, her ability to 
produce this meritorious radio 
script is understandable. During 
parts of the play the Banneker 
school song was employed as back- 
ground music. In other parts ap- 
propriate songs were used to em- 
bellish the materials of the story. 

Forty-nine pupils were members 
of the cast that broadcast the one- 
half hour program at 12:30 p.m., 
Saturday, February 16, 1952. The 
program was well received, and the 
east returned on the following 
Tuesday to record the program at 
the request of the broadcasting 
company. Copies of the records 
were furnished the school for audio- 
instructional purposes. 

Mrs. Johnson directed the play, 
assisted by Mrs. L. W. Simms in 
charge ofthe Girls’ Glee Club and 
Mrs. C. K. Brooks who helped with 
the speaking parts. The characters 
in the cast were as follows: 

Two Narrators, Voices setting 

the scenes 

Benjamin Banneker, Negro Sci- 

entist 

William Heinrich, 

master 

Joseph Levi. a rich Adventurer 

George Ellicott, a prominent 

Maryland Citizen 

Thomas Jefferson, the Secretary 

of State 

Major Pierre L’Enfant, French- 

man who planned Washington 

A Commissioner, directing build- 

of Washington 

Girls’ Glee Club of Forty Mem- 

bers 

With minor changes, this play 
might be used in other educational 
situations. 


A RADIO SCRIPT 
The program opens with Glee 


a School- 


By THetma H. JOHNSON 


Club singing the Banneker School 

Song. 

Nar: The song you are hearing is 
the school song of the Banneker 
Junior High School, rendered by 
the Girls’ Glee Club. We feel 
that this is a very fitting time to 
give honor to the man for whom 
our school was named; for Ben- 
jamin Banneker was a man of 
great genius—a man who distin- 
guished himself in his own time 
for his unusual prowess in mathe- 
matics, and for his extraordinary 
grasp of the study of astronomy, 
and for his practical contribu- 
tions in fields related to these 
difficult sciences. All this in spite 
of—yes, in spite of the fact that 
he was a Negro. Since this is Ne- 
gro History Week, a time when 
we pause and give special study 
to great people of our race, the 
Banneker Junior High School is 
most happy to offer a program in 
celebration of a man who could 
well be an inspiration to us all, 
Benjamin Banneker: 

Born in 1731 in Elk Ridge, 
Md., Benjamin Banneker received 
some formal education at the 
feet of a man who became a great 
friend to him. This Schoolmas- 
ter, William Heinrich was his 
name, sought every opportunity 
to advance the education of his 
gifted pupil, although the old 
man often wondered what this 
Negro lad was to do with higher 
learning. Let us travel back in 
our imagination to a meeting at 
the home of the schoolmaster. 
Here had come a great and rich 
man named Josef Levi—a man 
who had traveled over the entire 
world—a man educated in the 
arts and sciences and languages. 
The schoolmaster is speaking : 

Hein: Josef. my friend, this lad 
was one of my pupils—one of the 
most brilliant pupils I ever knew. 
Thought nothing of tripping up 
his old master with questions and 


problems! His name is Benja- 
min Banneker.—Benjamin, this 
is my friend from—from all over 
the world, I suppose, Mr. Josef 
Levi. 

BEN: I am most happy to meet you, 
Sir, and it is most kind of you 
to take time to converse with me. 

Levi: I understand what you im- 
ply, my son. Once my people 
were slaves in Babylon. We do 
not forget. Do you know, we are 
Josef and Benjamin. Do you 
know that story ?, 

Ben: Ah yes, Sir. There I am on 
firm footing. I know all the sto- 
ries of the Bible. My grand- 


mother taught me to read them 
even before I had the good for- 
tune to be taught by Schoolmas- 
ter Heinrich—Yes, indeed, Jo- 
seph and his coat of many colors. 


(Begin Background Music) 


Nar: As this man chatted with 
young Benjamin Banneker, he 
happened to consult his watch 
for the time, a very ordinary oc- 
eurrence now, a very unusual oc- 
eurrence then. To Benjamin 
Banneker, it was a brand new 
and wonderful experience. 


(Background Music Ends) 


Ben: Oh, please excuse my imper- 
tinence, Sir; but what is that 
object you have removed from 
your weskit? 

Levi: This? Have you ever seen 
one of these before? Just a min- 
ute. I will unfasten this chain. 
Here, hold it in your own hand 
and see if you can figure out for 
yourself what this strange object 
is and what it is used for? 

Ben: Why, it is a little sun dial! 
A sun dial for the pocket! Why 
it is moving! 

Levi: Yes, Benjamin, this is a 

watch. Like a sun dial, it does in- 
dicate time, but it is more accu- 
rate. It does not have to depend 
on the sun for its reading, for it 
runs by its own force. Let us 
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pry open the back and look into 
the mechanism. Look here—— 

Ben: Oh, Sir 

(Begin Background Music) 

Nar: The conversation between 
these two men soon became the 
jargon of ealeulations. They 
talked of minutes and seconds 
and diameters and meridians and 
degrees and angles, Benjamin 
followed his explanations and 
was caught up in a new and 
wonderful thought. 

(Background Music Ends) 

Levie Ah, Benjamin, it is pleasure 
to talk to you. Young man, you 
have a mind. No one can take it 
away from you. Let no one tell 
vou you cannot use it. Here Ben- 
jamin, take this watch. 

Ben: Your watch! You give me 


vour watch? 

Levi: Keep it for me until I return 
from my travels. 

Ben : But it’s gold! 

Levi: Yes, it is gold, but it is not 
its value in gold that interests 
you. For me it is a time piece; 


for you it may be a key. Who 
knows what doors it may open 
for you! 

Ben: O Sir, how ean I thank you, 
not for the gift alone, but more 
especially for your faith in me, 
and for your valuable opinion of 
my understanding.—I must tell 
my old friend, Schoolmaster 
Heinrich, that this is truly the 
greatest day of my life. 

Hem: Ho ho, Ben. Every day you 
learn something new is truly the 
‘*oreatest’’ of your life. Really 
now, is your whole life made up 
of ‘‘greatest days?’’ 

3EN: I suppose you have heard me 
say that many times. But seri- 
ously, Sir. This idea sets me 
thinking about the possibility of 
a—a—mechanism for the house- 
hold that would do this same 
thing—indicate time without hav- 
ing to depend upon the sun. Do 
vou see what I mean? 

Hem: Of course T do, Ben. 
mean a clock. 

Ben: A what? 

Hem: A clock. That is a large 
timepiece of the same general na- 
ture as a watch. Let me see. I 


You 


think I have some sort of picture 
of a clock in one of these old 
journals from London. Yes, 
here’s one.—Some indicate the 
hour by sounding out the num- 
ber. For instance, at noon the 
clock strikes 12 times! 

Ben: But, how—how? 

Hern: I don’t know, Ben. I am 
but a simple old schoolmaster, 
not a scientist. Such calculations 
I have not studied. 

Ben : But there must be rules, for- 
mulae, equations,—Something to 
go by. Where can I find them? 

Hein: Oh my, our big excitement 
is on again. Come, let us look in 
the bookshelves. Look on the high 
shelf there—Josef Levi, you 
have really started something 
that will get my old shelves dust- 
ed off now.—Yes, Ben. That is 
a very good volume on geometry. 
You'll find materials on spheres 
and triangles and such. And 
yes, you'll need something on 
motion. Get that book by Sir 
Isaac Newton. There is a good 
section on the laws of motion. O 
Ben, you had better take this 
almanac. In your search for 
time, my boy, you cannot over- 
look the sun. Study, my lad, and 
have no fears. 

(Begin Background Music) 

Nar: So, with this background in 
this wild, country environment, 
Benjamin Banneker set out on 
his studies alone. With only this 
background, having seen only a 
watch, he actually made a clock 
—a clock which was accurate for 
many, many years; and at noon, 
it struck 12 times! 

(Background Music Fades into the 

Clock Prelude) 

(The Glee Club sings the Clock 

Song) 

Nar: One of the most significant 
contributions of Benjamin Ban- 
neker was his part in the crea- 
tion of the city of Washington, 
D. C., the capital of our nation. 
It happened in this way. In the 
City of Ellicott, Md., the family 
that controlled the mills which 
formed the basis of the town 
were warmly attached to our 
Benjamin Banneker. One day 
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after the War for Independence 
from England had been won, 
George Ellicott, one of the broth- 
ers, came pounding on Ban- 
neker’s door: 

Eu: Ben, Ben, wake up. Wake up 
man! Say, didn’t you see the 
note I left here for you? —No, 
you didn’t see it. There it is still 
propped up against your lamp. 
Man, can’t you see anything but 
figures or stars? No time to read 
it now. I’ll tell you about it 
while you get dressed. And while 
you’re about it, get dressed pret- 
ty, because we’re going to town. 

Ben: What for? 

Eu: You have a new job. 

Ben: Why, George, I didn’t know 
I was looking for work! 

Ext: Well I did. Now you have 
one of the most important jobs in 
the country. You are going to 
build the capital city of our na- 
tion. 

Ben: George, please hold on a min- 

‘ ute. Now keep still and start at 
the beginning and tell me what 
this is all about. 

Ext: All right. Ever since last 
summer when it was decided the 
capital city would be on the 
banks of the Potomac, there has 
been a lot of juggling as to who 
would get the job. General Wash- 
ington has his man picked out, 
a Frenchman named Major Pi- 
erre L’Enfant. Even so there has 
been a lot of back room juggling. 
This Major L’Efant is said to be 
intractable, hot-tempered, and 
generally hard to get along with. 
So Mr. Jefferson wants to be 
sure that he is surrounded with 
capable, intelligent, cool-headed 
men. That, my good Benno, is 
where you come in. 

Ben: You really mean what I am 
thinking? 

Ext: Yes, I do. Cousin Andrew 
Ellicott is in the planning group 
and has sent for you. How does 
that make you feel? 

Ben : I—I—I shall help to raise up 
a city. I shall help to raise up 
the city which will be the symbol 
of our nation. I—I—I—— 

Eu: Well don’t stand there with 
your mouth open all day. We’ve 
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got to travel! 

Ben: O sure, sure. I’m ready. 
Where are we going now? 

Euu: To a little place up the river 
called George Town. 

Ben: Well, let’s go! 

(Begin Background Music) 

Nar: So Benjamin Banneker start- 
ed on a wonderful task. His part 
in it, however, was to be greater 
than anyone at this time sup- 
posed. We see him again more 
than a year later with a group of 
commissioners and other high 
officials in the office of Thomas 
Jefferson, who was then Secre- 
tary of State. Mr. Jefferson is 
speaking : 

(Background Music Ends) 


Jer: Gentlemen, I have called this 
meeting between the groups 
working on the plans for the 
capital city in an attempt to iron 
out certain difficulties and con- 
flicts in the work. I must say 
now—at the beginning of this 
conference—that we must arrive 
at some amicable plan for set- 
tling our differences and permit 
the work to proceed. We cannot 
permit the present stalemate to 
continue. 

L’En: Monsieur— 

Jer: Major L’Enfant— 

L’En: Monsieur, when I was ap- 
pointed to this position by my 
good friend, George Washington, 
now President of these United 
States, I am sure he felt I was 
thoroughly capable of doing this 
job. Is this not so?—Also I was 
given the position as CHIEF 
architect. Is this not so? 

Jer: Yes, Major, these things are 
so. But let us get to the point. 
L’En: Yes, Monsieur, this is the 
point. These men who are called 
commissioners do not seem to 
know these things. They do not 
wish to recognize me as the chief. 
They make plans that are oppo- 
site to mine. They cannot do 

such things. 

All clamor to speak— 

JeF: Just a moment, Gentlemen. 
Let us follow the decorum of an 
orderly meeting. 

All beg pardon and become quiet— 


JeEF : Let us listen to what the Com- 
missioner has to say. 

Com: Mr. Secretary, it is true that 
we, Major L’Enfant and the 
commissioners have had many 
disagreements. Most of them 
have stemmed from this conflict 
of authority. Perhaps there 
should have been at the begin- 
ning, a clearer designation of du- 
ties. But, Mr. Secretary, Gentle- 
men, I feel that all those dis- 
agreements could be—water un- 
der the bridge. If we can pass 
this present hurdle, we might yet 
bring this job off without any 
serious changes. 

L’En: I know what he is coming 
to now. Already I say, ‘‘No!”’ 
Jer: Your remark is out of order, 
Major. Commissioner, what is 
this present hurdle to which you 

refer? 

Com: In a nutshell, Mr. Jefferson, 
this is it. The plans of Major 
L’Enfant and his aides are near- 
ly complete, so I understand. 
But the Major refuses to release 
them or any portion of them to 
our office. He has some exagger- 
ated notion of land-grabbing in 
this area—and he is completely 
exceeding his authority and over- 
stepping his jurisdiction by— 

JeF: Just a moment, Sir, before 
you speak further.—Major, what 
is your position in this matter? 

L’En: Monsieur, this is my plan. 
It is definite. It is clear. It is 
justifiable. True, our plans for 
the city of Washington are near 
completion. Only a few small de- 
tails are to be added to the draw- 
ings. Now, when these little de- 
tails are added, these maps 
should be engraved and distrib- 
uted all—at one time—in all sec- 
tions of the country. If these 
plans were released here now, 
there would be a most criminal 
grabbing of land by unscrupu- 
lous citizens who would hold the 
needed land for a big profit. 
That should not be permitted, Sir. 
It would be unfair. It would be 
unjust. It is something which I 
will not permit. That is my final 
word on the matter! 

Jer: Major, in my opinion you are 
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acting in a—rather high-handed 
and selfish manner about this, 
and your attitude toward the 
Commission is most—unflatter- 
ing, to say the least.—Gentle- 
men, it is my duty to settle this 
affair in what I feel to be the 
best manner for all concerned, 
so that the work may proceed. In 
my judgment, there is only one 
way.—Major L’Enfant, it is ab- 
solutely necessary that you take 
the office of the Commissioners 
into your confidence and release 
to them the needed portions of 
your maps, so that they may pro- 
ceed with their aspects of the 
work. 

L’EN: Monsieur, do I understand 
that you are ordering me to turn 
over my materials to these men? 

JeEF: That is another way of saying 
It. 

L’En: And if I do not? 

Jer: Then, my dear Major, I am 
afraid we shall find it impracti- 
eal to employ you further. 

L’En: Then, Gentlemen, I go! I— 
and my plans—we depart! 

Com: Now that does it. He’s gone. 
We are really in the soup. The 
plans are gone. Almost 2 years’ 
work gone down the drain!! I 
ean’t see why Washington had 
to get a pig-headed Frenchman 
to— 

JEF: Now let’s not start that kind 
of talk. We couldn’t work with 
him. Don’t act like we can’t 
work without him. Our first job 
—after we get over the shock— 
is to salvage the pieces and get 
on with the job. Let’s hear first 
from two gentlemen who have 
not had one single word to say 
since this conference began; Ma- 
jor L’Enfant’s assistants, Mr. 
Ellicott and Mr. Banneker. Any 
Suggestions, Gentlemen ? 

Eu: Mr. Secretary, I’m afraid I 
haven’t a thing to say except 
that I am greatly shocked (to use 
your word) at the turn this meet- 
ing has taken. I felt certain that 
some kind of compromise could 
be worked out. The Major, how- 
ever, does not seem to know that 
word. We have worked for more 
than a year—beginning with the 
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actual outdoor surveying—down 
to the drawing and coding of the 
maps. The way I see it, that 
work will have to be done over. 

Jer: Mr. Banneker, what is your 
contribution to our dilemna? 

Ban: Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Commis- 
sioners, were Major L’Enfant’s 
plans satisfactory to you? 

Jer: Why I don’t know. I’ve never 
seen them. 

Com: That’s what we’ve been say- 
ing, man. We have never seen a 
single line or figure or word on 
those precious maps. That’s what 
we’re saying. We’re back to 
nothing. Satisfactory! 

Ban: Then you have no reason to 
believe they were unsatisfactory ? 

Jer: Really, Mr. Banneker, I do 
not wish to seem impatient with 
you, but we are trying to move 
forward to some workable idea, 
not spend our time.and energy 
mourning over those plans which 
are lost to us. Why do you keep 
referring to those plans? 

3aN: Because, Sir, I have those 
plans in my head. 

Explosive sounds from all— 

JEeF: Please, Gentlemen.—Mr. Ban- 
neker, I cannot appreciate any 
levity at this time! 

E.u: Mr. Jefferson, I believe him. 
I believe every beautiful word he 
has just uttered. Why his amaz- 
ing memory has been a constant 
source of wonder in our home 
area. We have one old store- 
keeper in Ellicott City who de- 
clares that he could hold a ledger- 
page full of figures 3 feet from 
Ben’s face for 10 seconds, and 
Ben would have it perfectly 
memorized every time. The plans 
in his head! Wow! 

Jer: Well I do not wish to doubt 
you, but frankly, I am afraid to 
be optimistic.— Mr. Banneker, 
how long do you think it would 
take to execute a set of these 
plans for us? 

Ban: About three days. 

Jer: Three days? Mr. Banneker, I 
feel that you are not allowing 
yourself enough time. But after 
the way things have gone today, 
I am at a loss myself now. We 
will expect a copy of the plans 


of the City of Washington as 
soon as possible—To you, Mr. 
Banneker, my compliments and 
the gratitude of a nation. Your 
service will go down in history. 


Song WASHINGTON 
NARRATION 


In spite of the fame which came 
to Benjamin Banneker during his 
lifetime, he was a lonely man. His 
absorbing interest in astronomy ac- 
centuated this trait. 

He had been less fortunate in 
some aspects of his personal life 
than in his professional contacts. 
He had been born a free Negro and 
a land-owner at a time when 
nearly all of his race were held in 
slavery. Not only did this cruel 
and inhuman system offend his 
sensibilities as a citizen, but it dealt 
him a great personal disaster. .. . 
A great love came into his heart— 
a love for a girl who was a slave. 
These two were not permitted to 
marry. This girl, in her vain strug- 
ele against the chains which bound 
her, actually destroyed herself. 
Benjamin Banneker’s heart never 
fully recovered from this tragedy. 
He never fell in love again. He 
never married... . 

We have in several places hinted 
at Banneker’s work in astronomy. 
This work, however, deserves more 
than a hint, for it was in this part 
of his work that Banneker gained 
world-wide recognition. His studies 
of the heavenly bodies and his cal- 
culations led him to publish an al- 
manac the last ten years of his life. 
This almanac was received and 
praised by learned men in many 
parts of the world. 

Benjamin Banneker loved his 
work, but this was a special favor- 
ite. Never was he happier than 
when lying on the ground with a 
telescope to his eyes. Yes, he was 
a great star-gazer; he lived in two 
worlds —this world where men 
must plant and build and live— 
and in that world beyond the rain- 
bow. 


Song OVER THE RAINBOW 


Benjamin Banneker died in 1806. 
It is said that his life ended peace- 
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fully and in a sense well-planned 
He left careful instructions abou 
the disposition of his worldly goods, 
returning his cherished instrv. 
ments for astronomy to the man 
who had first let him look through 
a magnifying glass at a star, 
George Ellicott. Banneker wanted 
his life to prove one big point to 
the population of his time: That if 
the Supreme Ruler of the Univers 
had blessed him with a good mind 
and special talents, HE had surely 
done the same for other Negroes. 
He wanted his life dedicated to the 
proposition that Negroes are not 
an inferior race! 

The name of Benjamin Banneker 
was placed in the records of Par. 
liament of England. His work was 
received with highest praise in the 
Academy of Science in Paris. He 
was grateful, but his heart and love 
were America. 


Song AMERICA 


The Banneker Junior High 
School was occupied in 1939 and 
dedicated in 1940 with a student 
body of about 700 pupils and 23 
teachers. Since that time the school 
has grown to its present enrollment 
of 1149 pupils and more than 40 
teachers. Last year an addition of 
13 rooms was completed, bringing 
the present total to 39 rooms, Some 
parts of the building house a day 
nursery and play facilities for eve- 
ning hours under the auspices of 
the Recreation Department. The 
general philosophy of the school is 
to produce young men and women 
who would be a credit to the man 
whose name our school so proudly 
bears, BENJAMIN BANNEKER. 

School Song as Station signs off. 
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THE BENJAMIN BANNEKER 
MATHEMATICS CLUB 


During the months preceeding 
the winter of 1928-1929 in the 
minds of a few teachers of mathe- 
maties in the Washington, D. C. 
public schools, an idea had been 
shaping that a professional club of 
voluntary membership might add 
to the enrichment of their mathe- 
matics experiences and provide an 
opportunity for the exchange of 
opinions. Members of the mathe- 
matics department and some school 
officials with mathematics interests 
were circularized and invited to at- 
tend a meeting for preliminary dis- 
cussions to be held in the Shaw 
Junior High School March 20, 1929. 
Representatives from the Senior 
and Junior High Schools, the Vo- 
cational Schools, and the Elemen- 
tary Schools met with Dr. Garnet 
C. Wilkinson, First Assistant Su- 
perintendent of Schools, at Shaw 
and discussed possible aims, pro- 
gram areas, and ways of imple- 
menting these ideas. The next 
month on April 23, 1929 in a meet- 
ing at the Cleveland Elementary 
School, the Benjamin Banneker 
Mathematics Club was formally or- 
ganized. Twenty-two charter mem- 
bers heard Principal Robert N. 
Mattingly of the Cardoza High 
School point up the many benefits 
to be gained from such an associa- 
tion and charge the club with its 
responsibilities for service and 
leadership. 

The early lists of members of 
this club seem like honor rolls of 
outstanding school personnel. 
Names of such people as Mr. James 
Campbell, Miss Caroline Calloway, 
Mrs. Jennie T. Wilder, Miss E. R. 
Clarke, Mrs. Gladys T. Peterson, 
Mrs. Ophelia J. Lancaster, Miss 
Jeannette C. Williamson, Mrs, Eu- 
phemia Haynes, Mr. John Pinkard, 
Mr. John F. Bright were counted 
among the early members. The roll 
was continued with more names of 
outstanding school workers includ- 
ing Mr. R. N. Mattingly, Mrs. Ethel 
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H. Grubbs, Miss Norma E, Boyd, 
Miss M. C. Randolph, Miss Helen 
Moore, Mrs. Virginia Sears, Mrs. 
Gladys Woods, Mr. Cato Adams, 
Mrs. Irene Reid, Mrs. Gladys Fair- 
ley, Mr. William Stinson, Miss 
Willie Coleman, Mrs. Mary Mason 
Jones, Miss J. Le Berta Gray, and 
Mr. Charles Thomas. These and 
others who formed the early club 
were destined to be outstanding in 
educational achievements. 

The Banneker Club met monthly 
sometimes in schools and sometimes 
from home to home. Its members 
and invited guests presented re- 
search papers, biographies, ideas 
for teaching and remedial aids, and 
debates, all on topics of mathemati- 
eal interest. The program included 
the making of mathematical con- 
structions and the working of 
mathematical problems and puzzles. 
During the administrations of the 
first president, Mr. James D. Camp- 
bell and of the succeeding leaders 
Mrs. Jennie Wilder, Miss Caroline 
Calloway, and Miss Willie Cole- 
man, the club built up a small cir- 
culating library of professional 
books and materials and compiled 
a scrapbook of articles from cur- 
rent publications. 

Affiliation as a group with the 
National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics which is itself now as- 
sociated with the National Educa- 
tion Association was a natural out- 
growth of the club’s activities and 
ambitions. Spearheaded by Mrs. 
Ethel H. Grubbs who had previous- 
ly been selected by the Council as 
Area Representative, the club took 
this step in 1938. As each group 
throughout the country joined the 
Council, that club was assigned a 
number in order. The Bannecker 
Club was given the number 42 and 
thus became the first colored affili- 
ated group and the first such group 
from Washington, D. C. 

During the few years followin: 


1942, the club suffered a decline, 


having had its membership hard 
hit by retirements, illnesses and 
deaths. In the fall of 1949 however, 
at the instigation of Mrs. Ethel H. 
Grubbs, Head of the Department of 
Mathematics and a pioneer in the 
club, reactivation plans were made. 
Acting in the glow of a fine heri- 
tage, a steering group of teachers 
met in the home of Mrs. Gwinevere 
Derrick White who was later elect- 
ed president of the recharged 
group. Again the schools were cir- 
cularized and interested persons 
were invited to join. A word-of- 
mouth appeal was made to workers 
in the government and in industry 
and a new club roster was formed. 
Instrumental in bringing new vig- 
or to the club were such people as 
Mrs. Juanita S. Tolson, Mrs. Gwen- 
dolyn Holland, Mr. M. Lucius Wal- 
ker, Mr. George F. Banks, Mr. 
Ralph Mouzon, Mrs. Cynthia 
Brown, Mrs. Jessie H. Jackson. 
Miss Clementine Brown, Mrs. Ethel 
Tyree, and Mrs, Alice Gaines. 
During the last two years, the 
club has studied the programs of 
other clubs, heard reports on mathe- 
matics in the news, studied Negro 
Scientists, and added to its library 
and collection of materials. In ad- 
dition to these program activities, 
the club has played mathematical 
games, worked problems and puz- 
zles, worked with ‘‘ Magic Squares,”’ 
done curve stitching, and made geo- 
metrie constructions. The closing 
activity for each year has been a 
banquet with Dr. Gladys Peterson 
and Dr. Sadie St. Clair as speakers. 
The Banneker Club has enjoyed 
its affiliation with the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics 
and the N.E.A. Mrs. Grubbs and 
Mrs. White have faithfully repre- 
sented the club at Council conven- 
tions and the Banneker group has 
had the pleasure of entertaining 
President and Mrs. Harry W. 
Charlesworth from the Council. 
(Continued on page 150) 
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NEGRO HISTORY WEEK CELEBRATION IN NEW YORK 


MAYOR VINCENT R. IMPELLETERI OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK SIGNS A PROCLAMATION PROCLAIMING NEGRO 
HISTORY WEEK IN THE PRESENCE OF MRS. GERRI MAJOR, COLUMNIST, NEW YORK AMSTERDAM NEWS; DR. 
JAMES EGERT ALLEN, PRESIDENT OF THE NEW YORK STATE CONFERENCE OF N.A.A.C.P. BRANCHES AND 
TREASURER AND PROGRAM COORDINATOR OF THE NEW YORK BRANCH OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
STUDY OF NEGRO LIFE AND HISTORY; AND MISS JEAN BLACKWELL, CURATOR OF THE SCHOMBURG COLLEC- 


TION OF THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


1937 — 1952 


15TH ANNUAL BREAKFAST 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY 
OF NEGRO LIFE AND HISTORY 


Dr. JAMES Ecert ALLEN, Presiding 
1, National Anthem 
2. Proclamation of: 
(a) The Governor of the State 
(b) The Mayor of the City of 
New York—Mrs. Florence 
Henderson 
3. Dr. Allen introducing : 

Miss Trupa T. WEIL, Assistant 
Superintendent Board of Educa- 
tion, City of New York, Author 
and Educator 


4. Music 

Soloist, Miss Margaret McCray 
5. Annual Report and Appeal 

Mr. Harcourt A. Tynes, Prest- 
dent, New York Branch A.S.N.L.H. 
and Member of Executive Council 
6. Dr. Allen introducing 

Dr. Francis M. Hammonp, Dt 
rector, Department of Philosophy, 
Seton-Hall College, Orange, N. J. 
7. Introduction of Guests 
8. Adjournment 


New York Branch 
Sunday, February 17, 1952 
1 


700 A. M. 


0 
GRAND STREET BOYS’ ASSOCIATION 
106 West 55th Street 


New York, N. Y. 


Appreciation — The New York 
Branch is grateful to all the friends 
who support the Annual Breakfast. 
Special thanks are extended to the 
following : 

Governor Dewey for his annual 

state wide message. 

Mayor Impelleteri for his an- 

nual proclamation. 

Superintendent of Schools Wil- 

liam Jansen for his general 
circular to the public schools 
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of the city which recognizes 
Negro History Week as an ex- 
cellent opportunity to stimu- 
late interest in the field of 
human relations. 

Mr. Clifford C. Sewell of Com- 
mercial Ad., Inc. for the dona- 
tion of this artistic program. 

The work of the Committee for 
the Coordination of Negro His- 
tory Week under the co-chair- 
manship of Mrs. Dorothy Ho- 
mer and Miss Jean Blackwell. 


Exhibits—At the entrance books, 
copies of the Negro History Week 
Kits and other material will be on 
display. Orders will be taken for 
books, the Journal of Negro Life 
and History and the Negro History 
Bulletin published by the Associa- 
tion. 

History—The Journal of Negro 
Life and History, a scientific and 
scholarly quarterly has been pub- 
lished since 1915. The Negro His- 
tory Bulletin is a monthly publica- 
tion widely used in schools, clubs 
and forums. Many books on the Ne- 
gro have been published by authors 
of both races. 

Purposes—To collect sociological 
and historical data. To promote the 
study of the Negro through school 
and elub groups. To develop inter- 
racial good-will, appreciation and 
understanding by interpreting the 
historical background especially of 
the Negro and other ethnic groups. 
To establish a Woodson Memorial 
Research Fund to accomplish these 
objectives. 
Achievements—Thousands of man- 
uscripts on the Negro have been 
collected and placed in the Library 
of Congress. The publications of 
the Association are known and ac- 
cepted in the leading colleges and 
universities, not only in the United 
States but in South America, Eu- 
rope, Asia and Africa. Over thirty 
monographs on Negro Life and 
History have been produced. Many 
historians have been trained in the 
field of scientific historical research. 
Negro History Week has become a 
nationwide movement. 

New York Branch—The New York 
Branch meets on the second Sun- 
day in each month at the Y.W.C.A., 


179 West 137 St. New members are 
invited to participate in the dis- 
cussions, studies, book reports and 
field investigations. Friends are 
urged to join the branch. Applica- 
tions for membership are available 
at all times. 

Haitian Good Will Project — To 
link the contributions of Negroes 
in the United States and Haiti, the 
New York Branch, under the spon- 
sorship of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History. 
visited the Republic of Haiti dur- 
ing Easter Week of 1951 to bring 
a stone from the famous Citadel 
erected over a hundred years ago 
by the Haitian leader, statesman 
and soldier, Henri Christophe. This 
stone was presented to the delega- 
tion by President Paul E. Magloire 
and will be placed in the collection 
of Mr. Lowell Thomas, world re- 
nowned traveler, lecturer and radio 
commentator. The public is invited 
to attend the presentation cere- 
monies at Pawling, N. Y. on May 
16, 1952 at 6:45 P.M., the hour of 
the radio broadeast by Mr. Thomas. 
Kindly fill out the Haitian Good 
Will Tour Card and hand to usher 
if you plan to attend. Sponsorships 
are still needed to cover the costs 
of securing the stone, which is on 
display in lobby of this Club. 


OFFICERS OF THE 
NEW YORK BRANCH 


Harcourt A. Tynes, President 


Mary G. Guover, Secretary 
P. O. Box 113, Morrisania Station 
Bronx, N. Y. 
JAMES Ecert ALLEN, Treasurer 
and Program Coordinator 
261 West 125 St., Room 402 
Tel.: Riverside 9-3832-3 
FLORENCE HENDERSON, Vice Presi- 
dent 
Vera L. MERRELL, Fin. Secretary 
Grorce W. GuLover, Chairman 
Ways and Means 
WituiaM PEAsE, JR. 
Public Relations 
Harriett M. REED 
Speakers 
GERTRUDE A. RoBINSON 
Planning 
Association for the Study of 
Negro Isfe and. History 
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Wuy Necro History 
‘‘Negro history, or rather his- 


tory as it has been influenced by 


Negroes, should be studied and 
taught for the same reason that we 
deal thus with the history of any 
other people. By ignoring the Ne- 
gro’s past we cannot develop the 
race unto full stature of intelli- 
gence and efficiency any more easi- 
ly than we can other people who, 
ignorant of the best in their back- 
ground, receive no inspiration from 
what their forbears thought and 
felt and attempted and accom- 
plished.’’ 

—Woodson 


TREATMENT OF NEGROES 


‘‘The average text and teaching 
guide tend to ignore the group, 
particularly its position in contem- 
porary society. A very large pro- 
portion of the references to Negroes 
put before pupils treats Negroes as 
slaves or as child-like freedmen; 
very little data about Negroes since 
1876 are to be found in the HIS- 
TORY texts. The plantation mam- 
my and Uncle Remus stereotypes 
tend to be perpetuated both in so- 
cial science and literary materials. 
Textbooks in all fields, on occasion 
even in biology, present hazy and 
confused ideas about race, scien- 
tifie data about race being CON- 
SPICUOUS by their absence. The 
illustrative materials of the texts 
deal even less adequately and sen- 
sitively with Negroes than do the 
printed words.’’ 

—Report of American Council 

on Education from a study of 

315 textbooks prepared for insti- 

tutional use in schools and col- 

leges. 1948. 





Epitror’s Notre: We of the Asso- 
ciation are pleased to note the in- 
terest. taken by the New York 
Branch in this year’s observance of 
Negro History Week. We are print- 
ing here the program for the An- 
nual Breakfast, which was sent to 
us by Dr. James Egert Allen. We 
thank the New York Branch for 
calling its good work to our atten- 
tion, and we would like to hear 
about a great awakening of interest 
in other branches and areas. 





Editor’s Note: This is Act III of 
a three-act play by Mrs. Helen 
Webb Harris of the Banneker Jun- 
ior High School in Washington, 
D.C. This play was considered ex- 
cellent by Dr. Woodson; and he 
commended it for use in schools. 
Act I of this play appeared in the 
February issue of the BULLETIN 
and Act II in the March issue. By 
saving the three issues, teachers can 
have available a play of great edu- 
cational worth. 


A Turee-Act PLay 
By HeLeEN Wess Harris 


Act III—Scengs I 


Time—August 22, 1862 
Place—The Executive: Mansion, a 
room, bearing purely a business 
appearance 
Characters—F red Douglas 
Abraham Lincoln 
Senator Pomeroy 
Two clerks, Richards and Smith 


Events—The scene is laid in a room 
in the Executive Mansion. The 
room is void of much decoration, 
being used strictly for interviews. 
There is a door left and right. 
Two clerks sit at desks, both fac- 
ing the right wall, one directly 
right, the other right corner back. 
At the right center is situated 
the large flat desk of the Presi- 
dent. He sits in a low chair with 
his feet extended on the floor. 
Scattered about him are numbers 
of documents. There are other 
marks of business; and the three 
men, the President included, ap- 
pear to be overworked and fa- 
tigued. Long lines of care are 
already deeply written on Mr. 
Lincoln’s brow. His face is 
strong and earnest. The curtain 
rises. The secretaries are intent 
upon their work. The President 
sits back in his chair thinking. 
He calls one of the clerks. 

PRESIDENT LINCOLN: Richard! Get 
me the letter of Horace Greeley, 
the last one. (The clerk searches, 


rises, and hands it to the Presi- 
dent.) Take a seat here by me. I 
wish to answer it. (Richard sits 
with paper and pencil.) Now, 
will you read me the last para- 
graph, please. I wonder if it still 
sounds the same way. (He hands 
the copy to the clerk, who reads 
distinctly, and with sufficient 
pauses to impress the rather 
lengthy paragraph.) 

Ricuarps: (Reading) August 17, 
1862. I close, as I began, with 
this statement—namely that 
what an immense majority of the 
loyal millions of your country- 
men require of you is a frank, 
declared, unqualified, ungruding 
execution of the laws of the land 
—more especially of the Confis- 
cation Act. The Act gives free- 
dom to the slaves of the rebels 
coming within our lines, or to 
those which the lines may at any 
time enclose. We ask you to ren- 
der it due obedience by publicly 
requiring all your subordinates 
to recognize and obey it. The 
rebels are everywhere using the 
late anti-Negro riots in the North 
—as they have long used your 
officers’ treatment of Negroes in 
the South—to convince the slaves 
that they have nothing to hope 
from a Union success—that we 
mean in that case to sell them in- 
to a bitter bondage to defray the 
cost of the war. Let them impress 
this as a truth on the great mass 
of their ignorant and credulous 


bondmen, and the Union will * 
We ~ 


never be restored—never! 
cannot conquer ten millions of 
people united in solid phalanx 
against us, powerfully aided by 
Northern sympathizers and Eu- 
ropean allies. We must have 
scouts, guides, spies, cooks, teams- 
ters, diggers and choppers, from 
the blacks of the Sotuh—whether 
we allow them to fight or not—or 
we shall be baffled and repelled. 
As one of the millions who would 
gladly have avoided this struggle 
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FREDERICK DOUGLASS 


Historical Play for School Production 


at any sacrifice but that of prin. 
ciple and honor, but who now 
feels that the triumph of the 
Union is indispensable not only 
to the existence of the country, 
but to the well being of mankind § 
I entreat you to render a hearty 
and unequivocal obedience to the 
law of the land. 
Yours, Horace Greeley. 

LINCOLN : So—Greeley says he must 
have more of the blacks from the 
South—I agree. (He turns to 
Smith, the other clerk.) There ‘s 
a Mr. Douglass, a Negro, coming 
here today, is it not true? 

SmirH: I shall confirm that ap- 
pointment, Sir. (He goes to his 
desk and consults the appoint- 
ment list.) You are correct, Mr. 
President, he is scheduled for 
this afternoon. 

LINCOLN: I want to see him! Well 
—Richards, are you ready for 
this letter? 

RicHarps: Quite ready, Sir. (Lin- 
coln leans back in his arm chair. 
At times he sits close to his desk, 
looking before him as he dictates 
the reply to Greeley.) (Richards 
writes. ) 

Executive Mansion, Washington 
August 22, 1862 
Hon. Horace Greeley 

Dear Sir: I have just read 
yours of the 17th instant, ad- 
dressed to myself through the 
New York Tribune. 

If there be in it any statements 
or assumptions of fact, which I 
may know to be erroneous, I do 
not now and here controvert 
them. 

If there be any inferences 
which I may believe to be falsely 
drawn, I do not now and here 
argue against them. 

If there be perceptible in it an 
impatient and dictatorial tone, I 
waive it in deference to an old 
friend whose heart I have always 
supposed to be right. 

As to the policy ‘‘I seem to be 
pursuing,’’ as you say, I have 
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not meant to leave any one in 
doubt. I would save the Union. 
I would save it in the shortest 
way under the Constitution. 

The sooner the national au- 
thority can be restored, the near- 
er the Union will be the Union 
as it was. 

If there be those who would 
not save the Union unless they 
could at the same time save slav- 
ery, I do not agree with them. 

If there be those who would 
not save the Union unless they 
could at the same time destroy 
slavery, I do agree with them. 

My paramount object is to save 
the Union and not either to save 
or destroy slavery. 

If I could save the Union with- 
out freeing one slave, I would do 
it; if I could save it by freeing 
all the slaves I would do it; and 
if I could do it by freeing some 
and leaving others alone, I would 
also do that. 

What I do about slavery and 
the colored race, I do because I 
believe it helps to save the Union; 
and what I forbear, I forbear 
because I do not believe it would 
help to save the Union. 

I shall do less whenever I shall 
believe what I am doing hurts 
the cause; and I shall do more 
whenever I believe doing more 
will help the cause. 

I shall try to correct errors 
when shown to be errors; and I 
shall adopt new views so fast as 
they shall appear to be true 
views. 

I have here stated my purpose 
according to my views of official 
duty; and I intend no modifica- 
tion of my oft-expressed personal 
wish that all men everywhere 
could be free. 

Yours, 
A. Lincoln 
Lincoun: I shall be pleased to see 
the copy, when completed. (Rich- 
ards moves to his desk. Lincoln 
half turns in his chair and beck- 
ons to the other clerk, Smith) 
Smith, come here—step over to 
Senator Pomeroy’s office and ask 
if a Mr. Douglass has yet arrived. 
SmituH: Yes Sir. (Smith leaves 


room, left.) Lincoln fumbles 
among the crowded desk of pa- 
pers. ) 

Lincotn: (Disturbed) Richards, 
where’s the last message from 
Secretary of War Stanton. (Rich- 
ards searches for it) 

Ricuarps: Here it is, Sir (Lincoln 
reads it over again, repeating a 
clause in it) ‘‘It is expedient that 
we secure aid from the Negroes. 
Success can not be assured, if 
their support is lacking.’’ (He 
nods his head, affirming the truth 
of its contents. Smith reenters 
and stands by Lincoln’s desk. 
Lineoln after a few seconds ac- 
knowledges his presence.) 

LINCOLN: Yes. 

SmirH: Senator Pomeroy begs to 
say that Mr. Douglass has been 
here for an hour. 

LINCOLN: I am ready to see him. 
Tell Senator Pomeroy to bring 
him in. You may have time for 
lunch. (Smith leaves.) Richards 
—you may remain in the room 
and be a silent witness to our 
conversation. 

Ricuarps: Yes, Sir, thank you, Sir. 
(Smith enters and stands by the 
door, admitting Senator Pome- 
roy and Frederick Douglass, now 
a man of forty-five years. They 
enter and as they approach the 
President’s chair, the President 
rises and extends his hand in a 
hearty welcome) 

Senator Pomeroy: President Lin- 
coln, this is Mr. Douglass, Fred- 
erick Douglass. (They shake 
hands.) 

LINcoLN: Be seated, Mr. Douglass 

Senator Pomeroy, will you 
stay or do other matters call you? 

Senator P.: I regret to say they 
do. 

Lincotn: Very well! (Senator 
Pomeroy leaves the room.) 

Dovetass: Mr. President, you are 
doing me an honor to receive me. 
I have come to you in behalf of 
the enlistment of colored troops. 
The War Department requested 
me to report to you, Sir. This is 
my letter of introduction. (About 
to display a letter.) 

TLancoun : I know who you are, Mr. 
Douglass. Mr. Seward has told 
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me all about you. Sit down; I 
am glad to see you. Feel without 
reserve towards me. Tho’ this is 
our first meeting, face to face, I 
feel that I know you and that 
you are my friend. I am glad to 
have you here! (He ‘rests back 
in his arm-chair) 

Dove.ass: I thank you, Sir. 

Lincotn: Mr. Douglass, Mr. Sew- 
ard has already told me of you 
and your service in mustering 
some colored troops. 


Dove.ass: I am here in regard to 
that today, Sir. For the past few 
months I have been successful in 
raising colored troops, but now 
it is no longer easy to induce the 
colored men to enter the service. 

LINCOLN : To what factor do you at- 
tribute that, Mr. Douglass? 

Doveuass: There is a_ feeling 
among them that the government 
does not deal fairly with them in 
several respects. 

LInNcoLn: Would you do me the fa- 
vor of particularizing. 

Dovue.tass: There are three partic- 
ulars which I do wish to bring 
to your attention, the first being 
that colored soldiers ought to re- 
ceive the same wages as those 
paid to white soldiers. Second, 
that colored soldiers ought to re- 
ceive the same protection when 
taken prisoners and that they 
should be exchanged as readily 
and on the same terms as other 
prisoners ; that if Jefferson Davis 
should shoot or hang soldiers in 
cold blood, the United States 
Government should retaliate in 
kind and degree without delay 
upon Confederate prisoners in 
its hands. Third, when colored 
soldiers, seeking the bauble repu- 
tation at the cannon’s mouth per- 
form great and uncommon serv- 
ice on the battlefield, they should 
be rewarded by distinction and 
promotion precisely as white sol- 
diers are rewarded for like serv- 
ice. 

Lincotn: Your views are well for- 
mulated, Mr. Douglass. I under- 
stand the first is the matter of 
wages. Make a note of that, Rich- 
ards. and follow the interview. 
You: realize the paying of wages 
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to our soldiers is only an experi- 
ment. 

Dova.ass: Be it an experiment, the 
services of one race are as good 
as the services of another. The 

‘Negro soldiers are fighting at 4 

salary of ten dollars a month, 
with three dollars deducted for 
clothing, leaving them only seven 
dollars per month as their actual 
pay. The white soldier receives 
thirteen dollars per month and 
clothing. 

LincoLn: That is true, and I am 
sure that can be remedied. What 
did you mean, Mr. Douglass, by 
the Negroes’ protection when 
they are taken prisoners? Have 
you an instance to cite? 


Dove.tass: Had you the time, Sir, 
I could cite thousands! You must 
know, being the President of this 
nation, that they have no protec- 
tion. When they are captured, 
they endure the most barbarious 
treatment from the rebels with- 
out a protest on the part of the 
Government. They’re hooted at, 
jeered, and stoned in the streets 
of northern cities as they march 
to the front to fight for the 
Union; scoffed at and abused by 
white troops under the flag of a 
common country. Are those con- 
soling or inspiring incidents in 
the experiences of a Negro sol- 
dier? Yet, Mr. Lincoln, his en- 
thusiasm is boundless. Already 
our national odes have found a 
response in his soul and inspired 
him to the performance of heroic 
deeds. The lessons of obedience 
the Negro has learned so thor- 
oughly as a slave has been turned 
to good account as a soldier. He 
obeys orders to the letter. He 
never uses his discretion but 
obeys. He’s docile, patient, hope- 
ful. These qualities aid him in 
enduring long marches, severe 
hardships and painful wounds. 
His joyous, boisterous songs on 
the march and in the camp, his 
victorious shout in battle pro- 
claim him worthy of every con- 
sideration. It’s left to you, Mr. 
President! Can you, will you do 
something about it? 

Lincoun : Mr. Douglass, I’ve heard 


of you, but this is the first op- 
portunity I’ve had to talk with 
you. You’ve forced me to turn 
my mind from all the duties 
which now surround and perplex 
me, to bring some weight to bear 
upon this present problem. You 
have my understanding, my sym- 
pathy and my support! I shall 
not forget this visit. I’ve long 
desired to hear your views. Have 
every hope I shall not forget the 
object of your visit. (Mr. Doug- 
lass rises—the President rises— 
he examines the calendar on his 
desk) May I look forward to an- 
other visit Friday at two? I’ll 
have some news for you—I think. 
Dove.ass: I shall return, Sir, Fri- 
day at two. (Douglass bows, they 
shake hands. Douglass leaves. 
Lincoln remains standing at his 
desk, deep in thought.) 
LINCOLN : Richards, that man has a 
great soul. He aims to protect 
and enrich the lives of four mil- 
lions of his fellowmen—and we 
shall help him! Make an appoint- 
ment for me with Secretary 
Stanton of the War Department. 
RicHarps: I shall, Sir. 
Curtain. 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS 
Act IIlI—Sceng II 


Note: The years following 1862 
find Douglass still ardent in his 
work for the emancipation of an 
under-privileged people. These 
years and their passing significant 
incidents can be depicted in a simi- 
lar manner to that of Act II— 
Scene II or by a chronicler or two 
who appear right and left in front 
of curtain to inform the audience 
of the passing years. The use of 
characters enacting each event in 
spotlight would of course prove 
most effective. As we last left Doug- 
lass in 1862 seeking Lincoln’s aid 
to better the condition of the col- 
ored soldier, we shall begin these 
events with the ever-to-remembered 
Emancipation Proclamation, which 
pertained not only to the soldier 
but to the race generally. 

September 22, 1862—Abraham 
Lincoln, President of the United 
States, proclaims that one hundred 
days from date he shall designate 
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as forever free all slaves held with. § 
in any State, or designated part of 
a State the people whereof are iy 
rebellion against the United States, 

January 1, 1863—I, Abraham 
Lincoln, President of the United 
States, by virtue of the power in 
me vested as Commander-in-Chicf 
of the Army and Navy of the Unit. 
ed States in time of actual armed 
rebellion against the authority and 
government of the United States 
... do on this first day of January 
in the year of our Lord one thov- 
sand eight hundred and sixty-thre 
order and declare that all persons 
held as slaves within said rebellious 
states are and henceforward shall 
be free, and that the executive gov- 
ernment of the United States will 
recognize and maintain the freedom 
of such persons. 

July 1863—Congress authorizes 
the employment of Negro soldiers. 
Provisions are made for the first 
general enlistment. Douglass gives 
his two sons, Lewis and Charles, to 
the cause. Frederick Jr. enters the 
service later. 

April 9, 1865—General Robert 
E. Lee surrenders to General Ulys- 
ses S. Grant at Appomattox. The 
Civil War ends, costing the nation 
the lives of three hundred thousand 
men and money losses of eight bil- 
lion dollars. 

April 15, 1865—This morning 
the Angel of Death returns to its 
Maker the soul of Abraham Lin- 
coln. The great emancipator was 
shot by Wilkes Booth while attend- 
ing a performance at the Ford’s 
Theatre yesterday, April 14. 

(Soft music will accompany the 
dramatization of Walt Whitman’s 
poem O Captain! O Captain!) 

O Captain, my Captain! our fear- 
ful trip is done, 

The ship has weathered every rack, 
the prize we sought is won; 

The port is near, the bells I hear, 
the people all exulting. 

While follow eyes the steady keel, 
the vessel grim and daring; 

But, O heart! heart! heart! 

O the bleeding drops of red, 

Where on the deck my Captain 

lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 
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50 Captain! my Captain! rise up 


and hear the bells; 

Rise up—for you the flag is flung 
—for you the bugle trills, 

For you bouquets and ribboned 
wreathes—for you the shores 
acrowding, 

For you they call, the swaying 
mass, their eager faces turn- 
ing ; 

Hear Captain! dear father! 
This arm beneath your head! 

It is some dream that on the deck 
You’ve fallen cold and dead. 


My Captain does not answer, his 
lips are pale and still, 

My father does not feel my arm, he 
has no pulse nor will, 

The ship is anchored safe and 
sound, its voyage closed and 
done, 

From fearful trip the victor ship 
comes in with object won; 
Exult, O shores, and ring, O 

bells! 
But I, with mournful tread, 
Walk the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 


Six years elapse! In 1871 Doug- 
lass is appointed Commissioner for 
the District of Columbia. 

1872—The Presidential elector- 
at-large from New York is Freder- 
ick Douglass. 

From 1876 to 1881—Mr. Doug- 
ass is United States Marshal for 
the District of Columbia, having 
been appointed by Rutherford B. 
Hayes, President of the United 
States, in the face of great opposi- 
tion to the wishes of the pro-slavery 
sentiment of the District. 

1881—President James A. Gar- 
field appoints to the position of Re- 
corder of Deeds for the District of 
Columbia, Frederick Douglass. 

1881—In the death of Mrs. Anna 
Murray Douglass, wife of Douglass, 
the family suffered a great loss and 
a severe trial, for she was a good 
mother and wife. 

1886—Mr. Douglass plans to vis- 
it again Great Britain and other 
countries. He desires to know more 
of their peoples, their government, 
their institutions. With the second 
Mrs. Douglass, he revisits past 
Scenes and extends his travels to 


classic Athens, historic Rome, Par- 
is, Switzerland, Germany, the coun- 
try of scholars, and Egypt, the land 
of pyramids and hieroglyphics. On 
his return, what a reception awaits 
him. 


‘‘Honor the statesman now re- 
turning 

From the shores of France and 
Spain, 

From the British Isles and main- 
land, 

To his native home again. 


Champion of the right of all men, 

What their color, what their 
clime, 

Does not matter—he is loyal. 

Honor him, the Old Sublime! 


Honor him, and hail his welcome, 
Welcome Frederick Douglass 
here, 


Where he made long fight for 


freedom 
Wielding tongue of fire E’er.’’ 


In 1889, President Benjamin 
Harrison recommends as United 
States Minister to Haiti none other 
than Frederick Douglass. From a 
poor little slave boy to United 
States Minister in the foreign serv- 
ice! (This latter scene would fit- 
tingly be a formal reception in Hai- 
ti. Pantomiming need be the only 
medium of expression, unless an 
army officer announce the arrival 
of various guests. It is earnestly 
suggested that this scene take on a 
visual form so that when the audi- 
ence sees Douglass in the final act, 
it would already have seen him as 
an aged figure, thereby rendering 
the transition from middle life to 
advanced age less abrupt. During 
the reception Douglass might ad- 
dress the gathering briefly concern- 
ing Haiti. Although the following 
excerpts are from his speech on 
Haiti, they were not delivered 
there, but they can be utilized in 
this instance. ) 

‘“We meet today on the anniver- 
sary of the independence of Hayti, 
and it would be an unpardonable 
omission not to remember that fact 
with all honor at this time and in 
this place. Considering what the 


environments of Hayti were ninety 
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years ago, the achievement of its 
independence is one of the most 
remarkable and one of the most 
wonderful events in the history of 
this eventful country, and I may 
almost say in the history of man- 
kind. 

‘*History will be searched in vain 
for a warrior more humane, more 
free from the spirit of revenge, 
more disposed to protect his ene- 
mies, and less disposed to practice 
retaliation for acts of cruelty than 
was Toussaint L’Ouverture. No 
man in the island had been more 
loyal to France, to the French re- 
public and to Bonaparte ; but when 
he was compelled to believe by over- 
whelming evidence that Bonaparte 
was fitting out a large fleet and was 
about to send a large and powerful 
army to Hayti to conquer and re- 
duce his people to slavery, he, like 
a true patriot, and a true man, de- 
termined to defeat this infernal in- 
tention by preparing for effective 
defense. 

‘‘The world will never cease to 
wonder at the failure of the French 
and the success of the blacks. Nev- 
er did there appear a more unequal 
contest. The greatest military cap- 
tain of the age, backed by the most 
warlike nation in the world, had set 
his heart upon the subjugation of 
the despised sons of Hayti, and 
spared no pains, and hesitated to 
employ no means, however revolt- 
ing, to compass his purpose. Though 
he availed himself of bloodhounds 
from Cuba to hunt down and de- 
vour women and children; though 
he practiced fraud, duplicity, and 
murder; though he scorned to ob- 
serve the rules of civilized warfare ; 
though he sent against poor Hayti 
his well-equipped and _ skillfully 
commanded army of 50,000 men; 
though the people against whom 
this army came were unskilled in 
the arts of war; though by a treach- 
ery the most dishonorable and re- 
volting the invaders had succeeded 
in capturing and sending Toussaint 
in chains to France to perish in an 
icy prison ; though his swords were 
met with barrel hoops; though a 
wasting war had defaced and deso- 
lated the country for a dozen years, 
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Hayti was still free, its spirit was 
unbroken, and its brave sons were 
still at large in the mountains 
ready to continue the war if need 
be for a century. 

‘*When Bonaparte had done his 
worst, and the bones of his unfor- 
tunate soldiers whitened upon a 
soil made rich by patriotic blood, 
and the shattered remnants of his 
army were glad to escape alive, the 
heroic chiefs of Hayti, in the year 
1803, declared its independence 
and it has made good that declara- 
tion down to 1893, and will con- 
tinue to hold its place among the 
sisterhood of nations.’’ 

(Cheers and applause follow) 


FREDERICK DovuGLAss 
Act IlI—Scene III 
Time: About half past six Wednes- 

day evening, February 20, 1895. 
Place: Cedar Hill, Anacostia, the 

home of Douglass. The east par- 

lor of the Anacostia home with 

a wide door up center leading to 

the dining room, part of which 

can be seen; a few stairs might 
be seen leading upstairs at right 
center. This stair case nearly sep- 
arates east parlor from front 
door. The home is comfortably 
but not elaborately furnished. 
Characters: Frederick Douglass at 
age 78, tall with majestic bear- 

ing, features strong but with a 

twinkle of humor and under- 

standing in the eyes, full suit of 
long white hair, worn high and 
back, full beard and mustache. 

Mrs. Helen Pitts Douglass, his 

second wife, white 

Dr. Stewart Harrison 

Colored girl of eighteen 

Neighbors and friends 

Caller to escort Douglass to meet- 

ing 

Voices in audience representing 
the many persons who lauded 
Frederick Douglass. 

As curtain opens, Mrs. Douglass 
is seated at desk writing. The maid, 
Mittie, with arms laden with flow- 
ers about to wither, descends stair- 
way, and is passing through parlor 
on way to dining room. Mrs. Doug- 
lass looks up, stopping her. 

Mrs. Dove.ass: Mittie, what time 
is it? 


Mirtie: It’s a bit past six, Mrs. 
Douglass. 

Mrs. Doveuass: It’s time for you 
to be going. Mr. Douglass is late 
and I’ll serve his dinner. (Look- 
ing up from her writing) You’re 
throwing the flowers out? 

Mittie: They’re withered, Mrs. 
Douglass. We’ve had them since 
last Wednesday, Mr. Douglass’ 
birthday. I’d like to take them 
with me. 

Mrs. Dovuatass: To be sure you 
may. Tell your family they rep- 
resent Mr. Douglass’ seventy- 
eighth birthday, and that we 
wish for him many more. 

MittTiE: I won’t have to tell my 
friends that. I’ve already told 
them. 

Mrs. Doveuass: Very well, then. 

. (Mittie is about to leave the 
room.) Mittie, have you laid out 
Mr. Douglass’ clothes for the 
meeting tonight? 

Mirtiz: Yes, I have, Mrs. Douglass. 
(Drawing near uneasily) Ex- 
euse me for saying this, but 
don’t you think Mr. Douglass 
goes too much for an old man? 

Mrs. Douvetass: Why, Mittie, I’m 
ashamed of you. Mr. Douglass is 
more able than you or I. Don’t 
you let him ever hear you say 
such a‘thing! The people want 
him, they need him. Don’t you 
know where he is now? 

Mirtie: No, ma’m. I do know it’s 
something about suffragettes. 
Mrs. Dovenass: You should know 
more than that. Listen now—the 
most famous women in the 
United States are honoring him. 
They invited him to Metzerott 

Hall to be their special guest. 

Mirtie: I see, ma’m. I’m sorry I 
said what I did. 

Mrs. Dovetass: Before you leave, 
Mittie, bring in another log for 
the fire. 

Mirtie: Yes, ma’m. (She leaves) 

Mrs. Dovatass: I don’t blame Mit- 
tie. She’s right. Mr. Douglass 
would do well not to go at such 
a pace, but his life’s so full and 
he has never a complaint, so why 
shouldn’t he still be of service 
where he can! (She resumes her 
writing, Mittie, in cape and hat, 
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brings in the log requested and 
is about to leave.) 

Mirttie: Goodnight, Mrs. Douglass. 
I hope the dinner won’t be any 
trouble serving. 

Mrs. Dove.ass: Goodnight, Mittie. 
Fasten your cape closely over 
your chest. The days are pleas- 
ant, but it isn’t spring yet. Good- 
night. (She rises, humming soft- 
ly Auld Lang Syne, gets a violin 
from case and begins to play the 
tune. The doorbell rings, but it 
is not Douglass. It is a young 
colored girl of eighteen—a tour- 
ist—she carries her traveling 
bag.) 

Youne Gir: Isn’t this Cedar Hill, 
the home of the great Frederick 
Douglass? 

Mrs. Dova.ass: Yes, it is. Come 
in, my dear. I am Mrs. Douglass. 

Youne Girt: (entering) You are 
Mrs. Frederick Douglass! I am 
happy to meet you. I am on my 
way to attend college, but I re- 
solved whenever I should reach 
Washington, first of all to stop 
here and if possible thank the 
one who inspired me to get a 
higher education. May I see 
him ? ; 

Mrs. Dovewass: He isn’t here, my 
dear, but when I tell him of your 
visit, he’ll be just as happy as if 
he had seen you. At present he 
is being honored by the National 
American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation. 

Younae Girt: How wonderful! 
Then he’ll meet Susan B. An- 
thony and the other famous suf- 
fragettes, Lucretia Mott and— 

Mrs. Dovaiass: Meet them, did 
you say? My dear young lady, 
he’s known them for years. 
Forty-seven years ago he was 
one of those who was present and 
spoke at the very first meeting 
ever to be called for woman suf- 
frage. That’s why they sent for 
him today. 

Youna Girt: You must be very 
proud of him. (Unfastening suit 
ease.) I want to leave him just a 
small token in honor of his birth- 
day last week. (Handing Mrs. 
Douglass a small package) Will 
you give it to him? 
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Mrs. Dovetass: Why, certainly. I 
shall. From whom shall I say? 

Youne Giru: You needn’t say, but 
when I’ve helped my people in 
some small way, then I’ll let him 
know, not ‘till then. (Shaking 
Mrs. Douglass’ hand) You were 
very nice to me. (Leaving) Good- 
night, Mrs. Douglass. 

Mrs. Dovetass: Goodnight to you. 
(Closes door, resumes the play- 
ing of the tune twice. She is 
standing so that she is not aware 
of the presence of Douglass, who 
has entered almost noiselessly. He 
wears long heavy coat and tall 
hat. He listens, smilingly by— 
then makes her aware of his pres- 
ence by singing the last line or 
so. She turns, surprised but fin- 
ishes the strain. They are glad 
to greet each other. 

Mr. Dovatass: Why, Old Lang 
Syne tonight? (Taking off his 
coat and hat and hanging them 
on hall rack. 

Mrs. Dovetass: Honestly for no 
reason. It was running through 
my head, so by playing it, I 
could get rid of it. 

Mr. Doveuass: Precisely, I’ve had 
the same experience. Where’s 
Mittie? 

Mrs. Dovatass: She’s gone for the 
evening. I’m to serve you dinner 
and I’ve decided to bring it in 
here near the fireplace. 

Mr. Doueuass: If it suits you, Mrs. 
Douglass, then I’m happy. Did 
you accomplish anything at the 
Library? 

Mrs. Doveuass: (arranging the 
the small table) Not by any 
means. I got along rather well 
until I commenced day dream- 
ing of you at Seneca Falls with 
the suffragettes in 1848, then a 
sudden desire overtook me to 
read the proceedings at the meet- 
ing. A clerk dug it out for me 
and there I sat reading it, as if 
I’d never seen it before. Funny, 
isn’t it, how we live in the past! 

Mr. Dovatass: On the contrary, 
Mrs. Douglass, it seems quite 
natural to me that you should 
associate the past with the meet- 
ing today. I wish you could have 
been there with me to meet some 


of my staunchest friends. Only 
a few of the very first are now 
left. Of course, Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton was there, Lucretia Mott 
and you’ve heard me speak of 
Mary McClintock. By the way, 
I believe she was wearing a new 
style head dress. 

Mrs. Doveuass: (laughing) So— 
you did have time to notice that. 
Well—besides the fancy clothes, 
which I certainly think do not 
become a suffragette, what other 
marks of progress were there? 

Mr. Dovewass: I understand that 
Helen Tindall, the president here 
in the District is trying to get an 
opponent of suffrage from Con- 
gress to come out and debate the 
question in the open. No success, 
yet. 

Mrs. Dova.ass: I do call that cow- 
ardly. Has she reported on the 
girls’ reform school yet? 

Mr. Dovatass: Oh, yes. The wo- 
wen helped secure $35,000 for 
the reformatory only to learn 
that the governing board would 
consist of men only. 

Mrs. Dove.tass: Mr. Douglass! Not 
a woman will be on the board! 
An insult—that’s all it is. Sure- 
ly you’re going to fight for them. 

Mr. Dovatass: Haven’t I always? 
They’ve had a victory in this: a 
woman is to be named on the 
school trustee board. 

Mrs. Dovatasss I’m glad to hear it. 
I wonder who she’ll be! Let’s 
trust it’s some one with more 
than her share of good common 
sense and plenty of grace and 
dignity. (Clearing away dishes) 
I’d like that position myself. 
Well, maybe they’ll give it to 
Carrie Lane Chapman. She’s a 
hard worker. 

Mr. Doveuass: (rising from table 
and walking toward stairs) Yes, 
she is. They’re all hard workers. 
Some women work hard out of 
the home and many more work 
hard in the home. (They smile 
affectionately ; he kisses her and 
walks out into hallway.) 

Mrs. Doveuass: (calling) How are 
you going to get to the meeting 
tonight? Isn’t it in Hillsdale? 
{There is no answer.) Mr. Doug- 
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lass, I said, isn’t the Campbell 
Church in Hillsdale? How are 
you going? (There is no answer. ) 
Meantime in the hallway, Mr. 
Douglass is suffering with a 
heart attack. He supports him- 
self by the staircase railing, he 
seems not to be able to get his 
breath, he pants heavily—more 
heavily—emits a groan and falls 
to the floor. Mrs. Douglass hears 
the noise. She runs to him, kneels 
over him, calling frantically, 
‘‘Mr. Douglass! Mr. Douglass!’’ 
There is no answer, she rushes 
wildly to door, throws it open 
and cries out, ‘‘ Help, help, some- 
one, help!’’ Leaving the door 
ajar she runs back-to her hus- 
band and to the parlor to get 
water. She is returning with it, 
when in rushes a man. 

Mrs. Dovetass: Run, run for the 
doctor! Mr. Douglass is so sick! 
(A woman rushes in, takes the 
glass of water from Mrs. Doug- 
lass’s trembling hand and tries 
to give some of it to Douglass. 
She has little success; she damp- 
ens her handkerchief with the 
water and bathes his temples.) 

Mrs. Dovatass: Oh! What shall I 
do! What can I do! (Rushing to 
door—in come two other men.) 
Oh, gentlemen, Mr. Douglass is 
lying there—so ill—so ill. Can 
you help him? 

OnE Neicusor: A pillow under his 
head might help him. I’ll get. 
one. (He rushes upstairs, return- 
ing soon with it and placing it 
under Douglass’ head.) 

OruER NEIGHBOR: We’ll carry him 
upstairs to bed. 

Mrs. Dovewass: No! no! Leave him 
there. The pillow will be better. 
(In rush two men, the one who 
went for the doctor and the doc- 
tor, who only nods at Mrs. Doug- 
lass and goes directly to Doug- 
lass, trying but in vain to arouse 
him. Mrs. Douglass stands at a 
distance sobbing and hoping. The 
doorbell rings ; the woman neigh- 
bor answers. ) 

A GENTLEMAN CALLER: Good eve- 
ning. I am calling for the Hon- 
orable Frederick Douglass. 





NeicHBor: Calling for Frederick 
Douglass ? 

A GENTLEMAN CALLER: Yes. I am 
to escort him to Hillsdale. He is 
to speak. 

Tue Doctor: (still stooping over 
the patient, with head in direc- 
tion of caller.) Sir, Fred Doug- 
lass is not to speak! Frederick 
Douglass is dead! (An inner cur- 
tain closes that scene; bells be- 
gin to toll softly ; in the audience 
sit several who express their in- 
most feelings over the death of 
Douglass. They repeat between 
the tolling of the bells, a few of 
the very last words used by 
prominent men and women who 
mourned their loss. Their names 
are announced from behind the 
curtain. ) 

Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 

**He has been faithful and stead- 
fast to the end. He was the only 
man I ever knew who understood 
the degradation of disenfranchise- 
ment for women. Through all the 
long years, our struggle, he has 
been a familiar figure on our plat- 
form with always an inspiring 
word to say. In the very first con- 
vention he helped me to carry the 
resolution I had penned, demand- 
ing woman suffrage. 

Frederick Douglass is not dead! 
His grand character will long be 
an object lesson in our national his- 
tory; his lofty sentiments of liber- 
ty, justice and equality, echoed on 
every platform over our broad 
land, must influence and inspire 
many coming generations!’’ 

Rev. Francis J. Grimke. 

**On the evening of the 20th of 
February there passed from the 
stage of action the greatest Negro 
that his country has yet produced; 
one of the most illustrious citizens 
of the Republic, and one of the 
most remarkable men of the cen- 
tury now drawing to a close. 

To say that we miss him, that we 
are deeply, profoundly saddened 
by the thought that we shall no 
longer hear his voice, nor see his 
face in our social and public gath- 
erings—that we shall no longer 
have his great, strong arm to lean 
upon, and his wise counsel to guide 


us in the hour of darkness and 
doubt, in our efforts to solve the 
perplexing problems which still 
confront us as a race in this coun- 
try—is but feebly to express the 
sentiment that we feel this eve- 
ning.”’ 

The Evening Star. 

‘‘Of remarkable men this coun- 
try has produced, at least, its quo- 
ta, and among those whose title to 
eminence may not be disputed, the 
figure of Frederick Douglass is 
properly conspicuous. Born into 
captivity and constrained for years 
by anti-educational environment, 
he nevertheless achieved greatness 
such as rewards the conscientious 
efforts of but few.’’ 

James M. Gregory. 

‘*Gentle with a womanly gentle- 
ness, wise with a wisdom beyond 
that of the universities, patient, 
long-suffering, and kind, always 
ready to forgive, always ready with 
the word of cheer; this is the man 
we mourn! Lips from which have 
fallen such golden eloquence, eyes 
from which have flashed such radi- 
ance, heart with such great throbs 
of sympathy for all God’s down- 
trodden ones, hands which were al- 
ways open and outstretched toward 
the wretched; these were his, these 
belonged to that man whom we 
called Frederick Douglass.’’ 

The Philadelphia Press. 

‘‘The death of Frederick Doug- 
lass has been followed by wide pub- 
lie notice of the honors he has re- 
ceived, the consideration with 
which he has been treated, and the 
positions he has filled. But it is 
worthwhile remembering, in the in- 
terest of justice and equality— 
twin duties of the Republic—that 
these honors and this consideratior 
were both infinitely less than he 
would have received in any other 
civilized country in the world.”’ 

Ete., Ete. 

‘“God give us men,— 

Men whom the lust of office does 
not kill, 

Men whom the spoils of office can- 
not buy, 

Men who possess opinions and a 
will, 

Men who have honor, men who will 
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not lie; 

Tall men, sun-crowned, who live 
above the fog 

In public duty, and in private 
thinking. 

God, give us men.”’ 

(At the last tolling of the bells, 
the strains of Auld Lang Syne are 
heard again. They gradually fade 
away. The curtains close. The play 
is over.) 





Mathematics Club 


(Continued from page 141) 


Under the outstanding leader- 
ship of the current President, Mrs. 
Emma Mitchell Lewis, and the 
other officers, Mr. Phineas Yoshida, 
Miss Jonelle Burr, Miss Gwendo- 
lyn Ore, Mr. George Banks, Mrs. 
Alice Gaines, Mrs. Gwinevere 
White, and Mrs. Juanita Tolson, 
the club looks foward to wider 
spheres of influence. The group 
hopes to extend its membership to 
benefit from contacts with mathe- 
maticians in fields other than edu- 
cation and to develop a warm fel- 
lowship with all people who share 
this kindred scientific interest. The 
Benjamin Banneker Club would 
keep in mind the purposes of the 
founders and ever work to foster 
an appreciation of the beauties and 
significance of mathematics. 





PIONEERS OF LONG AGO 


By JESSIE H. ROY 
and GENEVA C. TURNER 
illustrated by LOIS M. JONES 


An unusual book by two of the 
well known authors of Word Pic- 
tures of the Great. Pioneers of 
Long Ago fills a gap in history 
taught pupils on the intermediate 
grade levels. 


Well Illustrated 


263 Pages ’ Price $4.00 


ASSOCIATED PUBLISHERS 
1538 - 9th Street, N .W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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DR. HERMAN BRANSON AND RE. 
SEARCH ASSISTANTS AT WORK IN 
LABORATORY AT HOWARD 
UNIVERSITY 

OUR WORLD photo by R. Saunders. 





DR. HERMAN BRANSON 


Dr. Herman Branson (Ph.D., 
Cincinnati) has been directing at 
Howard University ‘‘cooperative 
research in physcis and chemistry 
with radioactive and stable iso- 
topes.’” Dr. Branson brings to his 
students a wealth of experience 
gained from participation and 
study in connection with his assign- 
ments to various governmental 
atomic projects. Dr. Branson’s 
most recent assignment of this na- 
ture was a visit from September 21 
through October 21, 1951, under 
the auspices of the Office of Naval 
Research, to key laboratories in 
Germany, France and England, 
where research is being conducted 
in physies and biophysics with sta- 
ble and radioactive isotopes. 

Dr. Branson returned from Eu- 
rope with ‘‘some hundred reprints, 
a few books and many photographs 
in black and white and koda- 
chrome.’’ He had ‘‘the opportunity 
to visit with experts and to discuss 
mutual research problems’’ which, 
he reported has given him ‘‘an en- 
hanced perspective for this work 
which should be most valuable to 
the project.’’ 

In Germany Dr. Branson visited 
the Planck Institute for Biophysics 
at Frankfurt, Heidelberg Univer- 


sity, the Munich Museum, R. W. 
Pohl’s First Physical Institute at 
Géttingen, the Planck Institute for 
Physies and laboratories in Ham- 
burg. In France, he visited the Sor- 
bonne, College of France, French 
Atomie Energy Units and Necker 
Hospital. In England he visited 


the Royal Cancer Hospital, Cam- 
bridge University, the Strangeways 
Laboratory, Hammersmith Hospi- 
tal, Medical Research Council Lab- 
oratories at Mill Hill and the Bio- 
physies Group at Kings College. 





The Negro and 


Scientific Research 
(Continued from page 136) 


chemistry with 
stable isotopes.’’ 

A final favorable omen of scien- 
tific activity is the granting of a 
charter for a Sigma XI Club at 
Howard University. The Society 
is the outstanding national honor- 
ary research society in the natural 
sciences. It has as its motto ‘‘Com- 
panions in Zealous Research.’’ It is 
described in its bulletin, ‘‘ Ameri- 
ean Scientist,’’ as ‘‘Scientifie Re- 
search Society of America—A Na- 
tional organization devoted to the 
encouragement of research in sci- 
ence, pure and applied.’’ The How- 
ard University Sigma XI Club be- 
gins with over twenty charter mem- 
bers. With such national recogni- 
tion of their efforts in the sciences, 
the Howard group may well look 
to an era of increasing participa- 
tion in scientific research. 

The Negro has a small but secure 
position in science. And although 
social and economic factors have 
militated against his making his 
fullest contribution, we may turn 
with assurance to the future. With 
the universal recognition that 
America must develop her highest 
talent to the limits, irrespective of 
race, to furnish the men needed for 
our complex social and technologi- 
cal order, we can expect the Negro 
to produce more scientists. So, with 
no less honor to Just, Imes, and 
Carver, we may work towards the 
future, confident that our greatest 
contributions in science lie there. 
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Segregation and 
Gradualism 


(Continued from page 152) 


hold office if elected. 

The attack upon segregation has 
been carried on by many organiza- 
tions. The National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple (N.A.A.C.P.) has carried the 
brunt of battles through the courts. 
The Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History has carried 
on a program to expose the the 
propaganda upon which the justifi- 
eation of segregation has been 
based. This program has shown 
that ideas of racial inferiority em- 
anated from stereotypes of deprav- 
ity in which Negroes have been 
east. Such stereotypes have been 
based upon false conclusions from 
invalid historical materials. That 
there is a distinct need for the con- 
tinuation and enlargement of the 
program is indicated by the wide- 
spread ignorance of authenticated 
historical facts or unwillingness to 
accept established truth. 

The program of the Association 
turns to new research that will de- 
bunk ideas of the inherent inferior- 
ity of Negroes. It attacks the classi- 
fication of races that places all con- 
tributors to world progress in the 
white race. It traces the sources of 
apparent depravity of Negroes to 
environmental beginnings. It re- 
opens a whole new area of research 
related to the hundreds of thou- 
sands of free Negroes before the 
Civil War, slave uprisings and the 
truth of the Reconstruction Period 
— an area falsely portrayed in 
school history texts, because of 
omissions and distortions. 

In conclusion, the A. S. N. L. H. 
works for the elimination of the un- 
favorable stereotypes used in the 
justification of racial segregation. 
The continuation of the stereotypes 
influences the continuation of seg- 
regation, since those who might 
abolish segregation are awaiting the 
improvement of the inherent na- 
ture of the Negroes, rather than 
correcting an environment that 
continually enlarges and tends to 
perpetuate artificial difference. 
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SEGREGATION AND GRADUALISM 


phrases related to freedom, liberty and the 

blessings of democracy, but they discover 
that these gifts are restricted in their case. When 
Negroes come up for a fair share of benefits, they 
are urged to be patient during a period of transi- 
tion that is necessary for the gradual improvement 
of conditions. The blessings of liberty are here, 
others tell us, but in order to share fully the bene- 
fits, Negroes first must be responsible for the ful- 
fillment of obligations to our social order. This, 
they say, “you people” are not ready to do at 


N pee frequently hear high-sounding 


present. 

The status of the Negro in the social order prior 
to and during the promised period of transition to 
better conditions is related to superimposed segre- 
gation and second-class citizenship. Thus pro- 
scribed, Negroes are limited in the educational, 
political, economic and social opportunities that 
make possible the success of individuals of other 
races in this country. It is obvious, then, that the 
longer the period of inequalities of fundamental 
opportunities, the greater will become the disparity 
between the relative progress of those who have 
every opportunity and those who are burdened 
with handicaps. 

Those responsible for imposing segregation jus- 
tify their position by their theory of the racial in- 
feriority of Negroes. You cannot legislate, they 
say, to make superior individuals engage in close 
relationships with persons of bad habits and char- 
acter. Negroes have notoriously bad habits and 
character, they feel, and hence segregation is logical 
and proper. They believe further that Negroes as 
a race are inherently inferior and have always been 
so. They believe that all significant contributions 
to human progress have been made by the white 
trace. They explain that Negroes abused their new- 
ly-won privileges following the Civil War, and as 
a result, the social order was endangered. Today, 
Negroes with full rights as citizens would weaken 
our country. This they firmly believe. 


It is obvious that any period of transition to be 
ter conditions for Negroes is related to increasir 
educational, economic, political and social oppor: 
tunities. Since segregation limits these opportuni 
ties, and since segregation is based upon the ide 
of the inferiority of Negroes, it is equally obvic 
that one might expect a period of gradualism 
stretch out into an eternity, unless drastic steps ar 
taken to destroy the justifications of segregation 

The justification of segregation has been crimi 
nal. Much has been based on wishful thinking th 
has crystalized into convictions and firm beliefs 
Much has been based upon facts purposely distort 
ed to serve selfish ends. Much has been based up 
ignorance, but ignorance is no excuse in the prome 
tion of a program to destroy human happiness fo 
millions of Negroes. The whole program of justt 
fication of segregation has been propaganda de 
signed to maintain a relatively higher standard of 
living for white persons at the expense of Negroe: 
This fact becomes evident when individual 
groes of the finest habits, character and attainment 
are proscribed because of their race. 

To break the vicious circle of the justification 
and continuance of segregation, laws should 6 
passed immediately to assure the first-class citizen 
ship of Negroes. It is not a matter of whom a 
individual has the right to choose as a friend, asi 
is frequently argued; it is a question of equality o 
opportunity in the enjoyment of basic public ser¥ 
ices. The individual Negro will take his chances 6 
being chosen as a friend by others, just as the ind# 
viduals of other races take such chances. If nont 
chooses him as a friend, he can live with his fz 
without knowing the name of the people in the nex 
apartment, as is the case among neighbors of othe 
races in some of our larger cities. The important 
thing to him is that his children have equal educa 
tional oysportunities, he gains employment on 
basis of merit, he lives in a home of his choice tha 
he can afford to maintain and he can participate 


the creation of good government in which he 
(Continued on page 151) 








